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OUT  FOR.  A  CORNER 


OR,  A  SMART  CHICAGO  BOY 


By  A  SELF-MADE  MAN 


“Mr.  Whitemore  wants  you  to  report  in  his 
office  at  once,  Thornton/’  said  the  bookkeeper,  in 
a  surly  kind  of  voice,  accompanied  with  a  look 
which  plainly  showed  that  he  was  not  particularly 
well  disposed  toward  the  boy. 

“All  right,”  answered  Vance,  cheerily,  turning 
toward  the  private  office,  on  the  door  of  which  he 
knocked,  and  then  entered  on  being  told  to  come  in. 

“I  hate  him!”  muttered  Mr.  Vyce,  following  the 
.boys  retreating  figure  with  a  dark  scowl.  “He’s  a 
thorn  in  my  path.  He’s  altogether  too  thick  with 
Whitemore.  I  can’t  understand  what  the  old  man 
sees  in  him.  For  the  last  three  months  I’ve  no¬ 
ticed  that  my  hold  here  is  slipping  away,  and  just 
when  I  need  it  the  most.  Just  when  things  were 
coming  mv  way,  too.  Now,  with  a  fortune  in 
sight,  this  boy  is  crowding  me  to  the  wall.  Blame 
him!  I  can’t  understand  what  it  means.  Is  it 
possible  Whitemore  suspects  me?  Pshaw!  Am  I 
not  an  old  and  trusted  employee?  I’ve  always 
been  in  his  confidence  to  a  large  extent,  but  ol 
late  he  has  been  keeping  things  from  me — mat¬ 
ters  I  ought  to  know — especially  in  reference  to 
this  deal  he  has  on.  Those  corn  options  are  on  the 
point  of  expiring,  and  I  expected  ere  this  to  have 
been  sent  West  to  settle  with  the  elevator  people 
and  get  the  receipts,  for  corn  is  on  the  rise  and 
the  old  man  is  ahead  of  this  stage  of  the  game.  I 
strongly  suspect  he  means  to  corner  the  market 
this  time.  He’s  got  the  dust  to  attempt  it  with, 
and  already  he  holds  options  on  nearly  half  of  the 
visible  supply  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  besides 
what  he  has  stored  here.  There  is  no  telling  what 
he  has  been  doing  during  the  last  thirty  days,  as 
not  a  word  about  corn  has  passed  between  us  dur¬ 
ing  that  time.  Its  not  like  Whitemore  to  act  this 
way  with  me.  Something  is  up’,  and  by  George! 
Ill  find  out  what  it  is.” 

Mr.  Vyce  drove  his  pen  savagely  into  a  little 
glass  receptacle  filled  with  small  shot  and  turned 
to  the  window  again,  after  glancing  at  the  clock. 
Bessie  Brown  came  out  of  the  inner  office  with  her 
notebook  in  her  hand  and  sat  down  at  her  machine 
to  transcribe  her  notes.  In  a  few  moments  Mr. 
Vyce  came  over  to  her  desk  and.  taking  up  his  sta¬ 
tion  where  he  could  catch  a  glance  of  what  she 
was  writing,  remarked: 

“Are  you  working  overtime  to-night.  Miss 
Brown?” 


CHAPTER  I. — In  the  Rookery  Building. 

“Has  Vance  returned  yet?”  asked  Jared  White- 
more,  a  stout,  florid-complexioned  man  of  sixty- 
five,  opening  the  door  of  his  private  office  and 
glancing  into  the  outside  room. 

“No,  sir,”  replied  Edgar  Vyce,  his  bookkeeper 
and  office  manager — a  tall,  saturnine-looking  man, 
who  had  been  in  his  employ  several  years. 

“Send  him  in  as  soon  as  he  comes  back.” 

The  bookkeeper  nodded  carelessly  and  resumed 
his  writing. 

“Miss  Brown,”  said  Jared  to  his  stenographer 
and  typewriter,  a  very  pretty  brown-eyed  girl  of 
seventeen,  the  only  other  occupant  of  the  room, 
whose  desk  stood  close  to  one  of  the  windows  over¬ 
looking  La  Salle  street. 

She  immediately  left  her  machine  and  followed 
her  employer  into  the  inner  sanctum.  Mr.  White- 
more  was  a  well-known  speculator,  one  of  the 
shrewdest  and  most  successful  operators  on  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade.  He  owned  one  of  the 
best  business  sites  in  the  city,  and  his  ground 
rents  brought  him  in  many  thousands  a  year. 
Accounted  a  millionaire  many  times  over,  no  one 
could  with  any  degree  of  certainty  say  exactly 
what  he  was  worth.  His  plainly  furnished.  office 
was  on  an  upper  floor  of  the  Rookery  Building. 
He  did  business  for  nobody  but  himself.  Jarboe, 
Willicutt  &  Co.,  whose  offices  were  on  the  ground 
floor  of  the  Board  of  Trade  Building,  were  his 
brokers. 

The  office  clock  chimed  the  hour  of  five  as  the 
bookkeeper,  with  a  frown,  laid  down  his  pen, 
rested  hrs  elbow  on  the  corner  of  his  tall  desk  and 
glanced  down  into  the  busy  thoroughfare.  At 
that  moment  the  office  door  opened  and  a  messen¬ 
ger  boy  entered.  Mr.  Vyce  came  to  the  railing 
and  received  an  envelope  addressed  to  himself. 
He  signed  for  it/tore  it  open,  read  the  contents, 
which  were  brief,  with  a  corrugated  brow,  and 
then,  with  much  deliberation,  tore  the  paper  into 
fine  particles  and  tossed  them  into  the  waste- 
basket.  For  a  moment  or  two  he  paced  up  and 
down  before  his  desk,  with  his  hands  thrust  into 
his  trousers  pockets,  and  then  resumed  his  work 
just  as  the  door  opened  again  and  admitted  a  stal¬ 
wart,  good-looking  lad,  with  a  frank,  alert  coun¬ 
tenance  and  a  breezy  manner,  who  entered  briskly 
with  a  handful  of  pamphlets  and  papers. 
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“Excuse  me,  Mr.  Vyce,”  she  said,  covering  the 
paper  with  her  hands,  ‘this  is  strictly  confidential/’ 

“I  beg  your  pardon,”  he  said,  between  his  teeth, 
altering  his  position.  “But  you  haven’t  answered 
my  question.” 

“I  expect  to  be  busy  until  six,”  she  replied, 
without  looking  at  him. 

“I  have  tickets  for  McVickar’s,”  he  continued. 
“Would  you  honor  me  with  your  company  there 
this  evening?  It  is  notjnecessary  that  you  return 
home  to  dress.  We  can  dine  at  Palmer’s.” 

“You  must  excuse  me,”  she  replied,  with  a 
heightened  color,  ‘“but  I  never  go  anywhere  with¬ 
out  my  mother’s  knowledge  and  permission.” 

“But  you  went  to  the  Auditorium  two  weeks  ago 
with  Thornton,”  he  said,  in  a  tone  of  chagrin. 

“Mr.  Vyce,  I  am  very  bu.sy  just  now,”  she  re¬ 
plied,  with  some  embarrassment. 

The  bookkeeper  gave  her  a  savage  glance  and 
then  walked  away  without  another  word.  Much 
to  her  relief,  he  soon  put  on  his  hat  and  left  the 
office  abruptly,  shutting  the  door  with  a  slam. 
At  the  same  moment  Vance  came  out  of  the  pri¬ 
vate  office  and  stepped  up  beside  the  pretty,  type¬ 
writer.  She  looked  up  with  a  smile  and  did  not 
offer  to  hide  from  his  gaze  the  long  typewritten 
letter  on  which  ,she  was  engaged.  Evidently  there 
was  nothing  there  Vance  ought  not  to  know. 

“Will  you  please  turn  on  the  light,  Vance?”  she 
asked,  sweetly,  her  fingers  never  leaving  the  keys 
for  a  moment. 

“Certainly,  Bessie,”  he  replied,  with  alacrity* 
raising  his  hand  to  the  shaded  electric  bulb  above 
her  machine  and  turning  the  key,  whereupon  the 
slender  wires  burst  into  a  white  glow.  “How 
much  more  have  you  to  do?” 

“Another  page,  almost,”  she  answered,  with  an¬ 
other  quick  glance  into  his  bright,  eager  young 

“What  do  you  think?”  said  Bessie,  as  he  paused 
once  more  beside  her.  “Mr.  Vyce  asked  me  to  go 
to  the  theatre  with  him  to-night.  Hasn’t  he  a 
cheek?” 

“Of  course  you  accepted?”  said  Vance  with  a 
grin. 

“Of  course  I  did  no  such  thing,”  she  answered, 
pausing  for  an  instant  in  her  work,  as  she  looked 
up  with  an  indignant  flush  on  her  creamy  cheeks. 
“You  know  better  than  that,  Vance.  You  just 
want  to  provoke  me,”  with  a  charming  pout. 

“That’s  right,”  he  answered,  with  a  quiet 
chuckle,  “but  you  mustn’t  mind  me.” 

She  smiled  her  forgiveness  and  went  on  with 
her  work. 

“There,  that’s  done,”  she  said,  in  a  few  mo¬ 
ments,  pushing  back  her  hair.  “I  hope  I  haven’t 
made  any  mistakes,”  as  she  rose  to  take  the  sheets 
into  the  inner  office. 

“No  fear  of  that,  I  guess,”  said  the  boy,  en¬ 
couragingly.  “You’re  about  as. accurate  as  they 
come,  Bessie.” 

She  paused  on  the  threshold  of  the  door  to  flash 
him  back  a  look  of  appreciation  for  the  compli¬ 
ment  and  then  disappeared  within.  Presently  she 
returned  and  started  to  put  on  her  things. 

“It  looks  a  little  bit  like  rain,  doesn’t  it?”  she 
asked,  glancing  at  the  darkened  sky,  where  not  a 
star  was  visible. 

“You  can  have  my  umbrella,  if  you  wish,”  Vance 
offered,  “but  I  guess  it  won’t  rain  yet  a  while.” 


“Never  mind;  I’ll  chance  it.  Good-night, 
Vance.” 

“Good-night,  Bessie,”  and  the  outside  door 
closed  behind  her. 

In  half  an  hour  Mr.  Whitemore  came  out  of 
his  sanctum  with  his  hat  on. 

“You’d  better  go  to  supper  now,  Vance.  Meet 
me  promptly  at  eight  o’clock  at  my  room/’  he 
said,  “and  bring  everything  with  you.” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

Mr.  Whitemore  left,  and  the  lad,  making  a 
bundle  of  his  notes  and  such  papers  as  he  knew 
were  wanted  by  his  employer,  turned  out  the 
electric  lights  and  locked  up  the  office.  He  didn’t 
know  it  then,  but  this  was  the  last  time  for  many 
days  he  was  to  see  the  inside  of  the  Rookery 
Building,  Nor  did  he  dream  of  the  tragedy  that 
awaited  his  return  to  the  office. 


CHAPTER  II.— Bound  West. 

Vance  went  to  a  Clark  street  restaurant  and 
had  supper.  It  was  all  right,  but  the  boy  did  not 
enjoy  it  as  much  as  he  would  have  done  at  home. 
The  Thorntons  lived  in  a  small  house,  one  of  a 
row,  on  the  North  Side,  which  Mrs.  Thornton 
owned.  They  had  once  been  wealthy,  for  Mr. 
Thornton  had  at  one  time  been  a  successful  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade.  But  a  few 
months  before  his  death,  which  had  occurred  ten 
years  previously,  he  had  been  caught  in  a  short 
deal  and  squeezed.  He  extricated  himself  at  the 
cost  of  his  entire  fortune.  Everything  was 
swept  away  except  the  one  little  house,  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  Mrs.  Thornton,  to  which  the  family  im¬ 
mediately  moved,  and  a  few  thousand  dollars 
banked  in  the  wife’s  name.  After  Mr.  Thornton’s 
death  the  widow  devoted  herself  in  her  children, 
and  when  Vance  graduated  from  the  public  school, 
she  made  application  to  Mr.  Whitemore,  with 
whom  her  husband  had  had  business  relations, 
for  a  position  for  her  son  in  his  office.  The  ap¬ 
plication  being  made  at  a  lucky  moment,  the  lad 
was  taken  on,  and  had  in  every  way  proved  him¬ 
self  worthy  of  Jared  Whitemore’s  confidence. 
Promptly  at  eight  o’clock  Vance  was  shown  up  to 
Mr.  Whitemore’s  rooms  in  the  Grand  Pacific 
Hotel.  The  corn  operator  was  in  his  sitting-room 
before  a  table  that  was  scattered  over  with  papers 
and  telegraph  blanks. 

“You  have  the  government  report  on  the  visible 
supply  in  that  bundle,  have  you?”  asked  Jared 
Whitemore,  as  soon  as  he  became  aware  of  the 
boy’s  presence  in  the  room. 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“Let  me  have  it,”  with  an  impatient  gesture. 

Vance  had  it  before  his  employer  in  a  twin¬ 
kling. 

“Your  notes,  pleases,”  said  the  operator,  after 
he  had  studied  the  report  for  several  minutes. 

The  boy  laid  them  before  him. 

“Put  the  pamphlets  down  there.  Now,  take  the 
evening  paper  and  go  over  there  by  the  window 
and  sit  down.” 

Vance  did  so,  and  there  was  perfect  silence  in 
the  room  for  the  next  half  hour,  when  it  was 
broken  by  a  knock  on  the  door. 

“See  who  that  is,”  almost  snapped  Whitemore, 
jerking  his  thumb  in  the  direction  of  the  entrance. 
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Vance  found  a  telegraph  boy  outside,  signed  for 
the  yellow  envelope  and  brought  it  to  his  em¬ 
ployer. 

“Sit  down  here  alongside  of  me.” 

Vance  obeyed  this  order  with  military  prompt* 
ness. 

“When  can  you  start  for  Omaha?” 

“Sir!”  said  the  boy,  almost  speechless  from 
amazement. 

“I  asked  you  when  you  could  leave  for  Omaha?” 
repeated  the  operator,  brusquely. 

“By  the  eight  o’clock  train  in  the  morning,  it 
you  particularly  wish  it,”  answered  the  astonished 
lad. 

“Very  well;  make  your  arrangements  to  that 
effect.  Nov*.  Vance,  I  want  to  speak  to  you. 
Heretofore  I  have  always  closed  my  dealings 
with  the  elevator  people  through  Mr.  Vyce.  For 
reasons  which  I  need  not  discuss  with  you  I  am 
going  to  send  you  to  do  the  business  for  me  this 
time.” 

The  boy’s  eyes  expanded  to  the  size  of  saucers 
at  this  information.  It  simply  meant  a  most  re¬ 
markable  expression  of  confidence  on  Mr.  White- 
more’s  part  in  his  youthful  office  assistant.  Con¬ 
fidence  not  only  in  the  boy’s  business  sagacity, 
but  even  more  so  in  his  integrity,  for  he  would  be 
obliged  to  handle  checks  signed  in  blank  for  a 
very  large  sum  of  money;  just  how  large  would, 
of  course,  depend  on  the  amount  of  corn  the  op¬ 
tions  covered.  That  it  ran  into  several  millions 
of  bushels  the  lad  already  know. 

“I  am  taking  this  unusual  course,”  continued 
Mr.  Whitemore,  lighting  a  fresh  cigar  and  re¬ 
garding  Vance  keenly,  “for  several  reasons.  To 
begin  with,  since  I  started  this  deal  I  have  in 
hand  I  have  met  opposition  from  a  most  unex¬ 
pected  quarter.  It  could  only  have  developed 
through  information  furnished  by  some  one  who 
had  an  insight  to  ,my  plans.  In  order  to  test  the 
accuracy  of  my  suspicions  in  a  certain  direction 
I  cut  off  all  information  from  that  quarter.  The 
result  has  been  confusion  in  the  ranks  of  the  op¬ 
position.  I’m,  therefore,  convinced  I  can  at  any 
time  put  my  finger  on  the  traitor  to  my  interests. 
To  continue  the  further  development  of  my 
scheme,  I  have  decided  to  substitute  you  for  Mr. 
Vyce,  so  far  as  the  settlement  of  my  Western  corn 
options  are  concerned.  During  the  last  five  or 
six  weeks  you  have  probably  noticed  that  I  have 
employed  you  on  business  of  a  confidential  nature. 
This  was  to  test  you  for  the  purpose  I  had  in 
view.  On  one  occasion  I  so  arranged  matters 
that  you  were  forced  to  retain  in  your  possession 
over  Sunday  a  very  large  sum  of  money.  I  had 
no  doubts  as  to  your  honesty,  but  I  wished  to  see 
how  you  would  proceed  under  the  responsibility. 
The  result  was  perfectly  satisfactory  to  me. 
Vance,  I  knew  your  father  well.  We  had  many 
business  dealings,  and  I  found  him  a  man  On 
whom- 1  could  implicitly  rely.  I  believe  you  are 
his  duplicate.” 

“Thank  you,  sir,”  said  Vance,  gratefully,  as  Mr. 
Whitemore  paused  for  a  moment. 

“Now  to  business.  Here  is  a  power  of  attorney, 
which  will  give  you  all  the  necssary  authority  to 
represent  me  on  this  Western  trip.  Here  are 
your  general  instructions,”  and  he  handed  Vance 
the  two  typewritten  pages  Bessie  Brown  had  ex¬ 
ecuted  just  before  she  left  the  office  for  the  night. 

“You  will  go  to  Omaha  first,  thence  to  Kansas 


City,  and  so  on.  Here  are  letters  of  introduction 
addressed  to  the  elevator  firms.  Some  of  them 
are  personally  acquainted  wifh  me.  These  are  the 
vouchers  for  the  options.  You  will  insist  on  all 
settlements  at  the  figures  given  in  the  options, 
which,  as  you  will  see,  are  below  the  market  quo¬ 
tations.  Now,  as  to  the*  payments  of  the  balance, 
here  is  a  small  check -book  of  the  Chicago  National 
Bank.  I  have  made  out  and  signed  sixteen  checks 
in  blank,  one  of  each  payable  to  the  elevator 
firm ;  all  you  will  have  to  do  is  to  fill  in  the  amount 
after  the  difference  has  been  computed.  Immedi¬ 
ately  after  each  settlement  you  will  mail  me  by 
registered  letter,  care  of  the  Chicago  National 
Bank,  the  firm’s  receipt  for  the  amount  of  money 
represented  by  the  check,  together  with  the 
warehouse  receipt.  Now,  read  your  instructions 
over  carefully,  and  if  there  is  anything  you  have 
to  suggest,  I  will  listen  to  you.” 

Vance  went  over  the  two-page  letter  and  found 
that  it  covered  every  emergency,  so  far  as  he 
could  see.  The  boy  was  especially  directed  to 
visit  certain  out-of-the-way  places,  where  eleva¬ 
tors,  reported  as  disused  or  empty,  were  known 
to  exist,  and  to  ascertain  by  every  artifice  in  his 
power  whether  any  corn  had  been  received  there 
for  storage  during  the  past  three  months.  This 
was  one  of  the  most  important  objects  of  his 
journey. 

“Here  are  a  couple  of  hundred  dollars  to  cover 
incidental  expenses,”  said  Mr.  Whitemore,  hand¬ 
ing  Vance  a  roll  .of  bills.  “I  hardly  need  to  tell 
you  that  I  am  reposing  an  almost  unlimited  con¬ 
fidence  in  your  honor  and  business  .sagacity — a 
somewhat  unusual  thing  to  do  with  one  so  young 
as  you.  But  I  am  rarely  mistaken  in  my  estimate 
of  character,  and  I  feei  satisfied  you  will  fill  the 
bill  to  the  letter.  I  may  say  right  here  that  you 
have  studied  the  corn  market  to  advantage.  Such 
details  as  I  have  asked  you  to  look  into  for  me 
you  have  gone  over  and  reduced  to  practical  re¬ 
sults  with  astonishing  clearness  and  dispatch  for 
one  of  your  years  and  limited  experience  with 
Board  of  Trade  methods.  You  seem  to  be  a  born 
speculator,  like  your  father.  I  have  long  wished 
to  associate  with  me  a  young  man  of  nerve  and 
accurate  foresight  in  whom  I  could  thoroughly 
depend.  You  appear  to  combine  all  the  qualities 
in  question.  On  this  trip  you  are  bound  to  acquire 
knowledge  of  the  most  confidential  nature — in¬ 
formation  that  could  not  but  seriously  embarrass 
me  if  it  became  known  to  my  business  opponents. 
Do  you  understand?” 

“Yes,  sir,”  said  Vance,  with  a  serious  face. 

“You  see  how  much  I  depend  on  your  loyalty?” 

“You  need  have  no  fear  but  I  will  fulfill  your 
trust  down  to  the  smallest  degree,”  answered 
Vance,  earnestly. 

“I  am  sure  of  it,  Vance.  The  proof  of  the  pud¬ 
ding  is  that  I  am  sending  you  West  on  this  busi¬ 
ness.  One  thing  your  age,  and  I  hope,  your  wit 
and  cautiousness,  are  particularly  adapted  to, 
and  that  is  acquiring  the  information  about  the 
posible  contents  of  those  elevators  reported  to  be 
empty.  On  the  thoroughness  of  your  report  as 
regards  these  properties  will  depend  one  of  my 
most  important  moves  on  the  corn  market.” 

“I  will  find  out  the  truth,  if  that  be  within  the 
bounds  of  possibility.” 

“Nov/,  Vance,  another  thing.  Your  mother  will 
naturally  want  to  know  where  you  are  going,  but 
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it  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  withhould  that  in¬ 
formation,  for  I  have  an  idea  that  as  soon  as  your 
absence  is  noted  at  the  office  she  will  be  ap¬ 
proached  on  the  subject  by  some  one  interested 
in  tracing  your  movements.  You  will  simply 
tell  her  you  are  going  out  of  town  on  business  for 
me  and  will  be  back  in  a  few  days.  Do  not  write 
to  any  one  in  Chicago,  not  even  your  folks,  while 
you  are  away.  Do  you  understand?” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“Should  you  find  it  necessary  to  communicate 
with  me  at  any  time,  call  up  Mr.  Walcott,  of  the 
Chicago  National  Bank,  on  the  long-distance  tele¬ 
phone,  and  he  will  send  for  me.” 

“Very  well,  sir.” 

“I  believe  there  is  nothing  further,  so  I  will 
say  good-by  till  I  see  you  at  the  office  after  your 
return.” 

“Good-by,  sir.” 

Vance  took  up  his  hat,  after  carefully  putting 
all  the  papers  and  the  check -book  of  the  Chicago 
National  Bank  in  an  inside  pocket  of  his  coat,  and 
left  the  hotel.  When  he  reached  home  and  hour 
later  he  duly  astonished  his  mother  and  sister 
with  the  information  that  he  was  going  out  of 
town  on  business  for  his  employer.  Of  course 
the  first  thing  they  wanted  to  know  was  his  des¬ 
tination. 

“I  am  sorry,  mother,  I  can’t  tell  you.  Where  I 
am  going,  as  well  as  the  object  of  the  trip,  is  a 
business  secret.” 

“But  we  ought  to  know,  Vance,”  expostulated 
his  pretty  sister  Elsie.  “Unless  you  tell  us  we 
shall  be  worried  to  death  about  you.” 

“Sorry,  sis,”  he  replied,  taking  her  face  in  his 
two  hands  and  kissing  her  cherry-red  pouting 
lips;  “but  I  am  under  strict  orders  not  to  say  a 
word  about  it.” 

“It’s  real  mean  of  you.  You  know  neither  mam¬ 
ma  nor  I  would  say  a  word  if  you  told  us  not  to,” 
she  persisted,  throwing  her  arms  about  his  neck 
coaxingly. 

“Don’t  blame  me,  Elsie — blame  the  boss.  Let 
me  tell  you  one  thing,  clear.  I  feel  sure  this  trip 
is  the  chance  of  my  life.  Mr.  Whitemore  as 
good  as  said  so.” 

And  with  that  the  gentle  mother  and  loving 
sister  had  to  be  content.  Next  morning  Vance 
boarded  a  Pullman  drawing-room  car  and  left 
Chicago  over  the  C.  B.  &  Q.  railroad  for  Omaha. 


CHAPTER  III.— Taking  Up  the  Options. 

Vance  arrived  at  Omaha  on  the  following 
morning  and  registered  at  the  Great  Western 
Hotel,  where  he  had  breakfast.  Then  he  went  to 
the  reading-room  and  looked  over  the  papers, 
particularly  noting  the  corn  situation.  It  was 
now  time  for  him  to  be  about  his  business.  He 
procured  a  large,  oblong  manilla  envelope,  in 
which  he  enclosed  his  letter  of  instruction,  all 
but  one  of  his  letters  of  introduction,  option 
vouchers  and  his  check-book,  and  after  removing 
a  single  specific  check  marked  by  a  perforated 
capital  “A,”  he  sealed  up  the  package,  addressed 
it  to  himself  and  deposited  it  in  the  hotel  safe. 
Then  he  sallied  forth  on  the  streets  of  Omaha. 
The  hotel  clerk  had  directed  him  where  to  find 
the*  elevator  buildings,  which  were  located  at 


various  points  along  the  river  front.  He  took 
a  car  to  the  nearest  point  and  then  inquired  his 
way  to  the  office  of  Flint,  Peabody  &  Co.,  who  con¬ 
trolled  three  of  the  elevators.  Their,  counting- 
room  was  in  Elevator  A. 

“I  should  like  to  see  Mr.  Peabody,”  he  said  to 
a  clerk  who  asked  him  his  business. 

“He  is  busy  at  present.  Take  a  seat.” 

After  waiting  half  an  hour  he  was  shown  into 
the  private  office. 

“Mr.  Peabody?”  asked  Vance  of  a  little,  white- 
haired  old  gentleman  seated  at  a  mahogany  desk 
alongside  a  window  overlooking  the  Missouri 
River. 

“Yes;  what  can  I  do  for  you?” 

Vance  handed  him  his  card,  in  one  corner  of 
which  was  printed  Jared  Whitemore  in  small 
type. 

“Mr.  Thornton,  eh?”  exclaimed  the  busy  head 
of  the  establishment,  regarding  him  with  some 
surprise  as  he  sized  him  up  from  head  to  foot. 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“I’ve  been  expecting  a  representative  of  Mr. 
Whitemore,  as  those  corn  options  exoire  at  noon 
to-day.  I  am  bound  to  say  I  looked  for  an  older 
person  than  you.  I  presume  you  have  a  power 
of  attorney  to  act  for  him?”  said  Mr.  Peabody, 
holding  out  his  hand. 

Vance  produced  the.  paper,  which  the  gentleman 
very  carefully  examined. 

“How  am  I  to  know  that  you  are  really  the 
person  set  forth  in  this  document — that  you  are 
actually  Mr.  Whitemore’s  representative?  It  may 
be  a  forgery,  and  you  may  be  acting  for  peonle 
opposed  to  that  gentleman’s  interests,”  said  Mr. 
Peabody,  sharply. 

“I  have  a  letter  of  introduction  which  opght  to 
cover  that  point,”  answered  Vance,  promptly 
producing  an  envelope  addressed  to  the  person  he 
was  talking  to. 

“Hum!”  said  Mr.  Peabody,  glancing  it  over. 
“Seems  to  be  all  right.  However,  as  his  option 
is  a  large  one  covering  grain  in  our  three  eleva¬ 
tors,  I’ve  got  to  be  careful.  Excuse  me  a  mo¬ 
ment.” 

“Are  you  going  t<5~  call  up  Mr.  Whitemore?” 
asked  Vance  as  the  gentleman  rose  from  his  desk. 

“Why  do  you  ask?”  asked  Mr.  Peabody  abrupt¬ 
ly,  casting  a  suspicious  look  at  the  boy. 

“Because  for  business  reasons  he  expressly  de¬ 
sires  that  you  should  call  up  Mr.  Walcott  of  the 
Chicago  National  Bank  and  ask  for  him.  He  does 
not  want  any  communication  at  his  office  direct.” 

“Very  well,”  replied  the  gentleman,  who  easily 
surmised  Mr.  Whitemore’s  reasons. 

The  elevator  magnate  entered  a  telephone 
booth  at  the  end  of  the  room  and  sat  there  a 
matter  of  fifteen  minutes. 

“I  am  satisfied  that  you  are  Mr.  Whitemore’s 
representative,”  he  said  as  he  reseated  himself  at 
his  desk.  “Now,  young  man,  we  will  talk  busi¬ 
ness.  Of  course  you  don’t  expect  me  to  close  with 
you  except  at  the  market  price?” 

“I  expect  to  settle  with  you  at  the  price  named 
in  the  option  less  the  amount  paid  to  secure  it,” 
said  Vance,  promptly. 

“You  ought  to  know  that  corn  is  several  points 
above  the  figure  stated  in  the  option.  We  can¬ 
not  close  on  those  terms.”  -- 

“Do  I  understand  that  you  refuse  to  make  a 
settlement  of  this  transaction  according  to  the 
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terms  of  the  option?”  asked  Vance,  rising  to  his 
feet. 

“Sit  down,  young  man.”  said  the  elevator  mag¬ 
nate.  “You  have  the  voucher  for  the  option  with 
you,  I  suppose?” 

“Certainly.” 

“I  should  like  to  see  it.” 

“You  are  prepared  to  redeem  the  option  now, 
are  you?”  and  Mr.  Peabody  glanced  at  the  clock, 
which  indicated  close  on  the  noon  hour. 

“Yes,  sir.” 

The  gentleman  considered  the  matter  for  sev¬ 
eral  minutes,  during  which  he  cast  penetrating 
looks  at  Vance’s  clear-cut,  determined  face. 

“Does  Mr.  Whitemore  propose  to  hold  this  corn 
in  storage  here?” 

“I  have  no  instructions  as  to  its  immediate  re¬ 
moval,”  replied  Vance;  “that  is  all  I  can  say.” 

“Very  well.  Have  you  Mr.  Whitemore’s  check 
for  the  difference?” 

“I  have  Mr.  Whitemore’s  signed  check,  made 
out  to  your  order,  which  I  will  hand  you  as  soon 
as  the  amount  has  been  computed.” 

“It  is  possible  there  will  be  a  difference  in  our 
figures,”  said  Mr.  Peabody,  with  a  grim  smile. 

“That’s  all  right,”  replied  Vance,  briskly.  “The 
amount  has  been  left  to  me  to  fill  in.” 

“Eh?”  exclaimed  Mr.  Peabody,  in  a  tone  of  sur¬ 
prise. 

Vance  repeated  his  remark. 

“By  George,  young  man,  he  seems  to  place  im¬ 
plicit  confidence  in  you!”  and  the  head  of  the 
elevator  firm  once  more  looked  Vance  over,  and 
with  some  curiosity.  Mr.  Peabody  having  decided 
to  close  up  the  transaction  on  the  terms  of  the 
option,  which  he  was  legally  bound  to  do,  since 
Vance  could  not  be  bluffed  into  accepting  less 
favorable  ones,  the  differences  were  calculated, 
and  the  boy  filled  in  the  check  designated  as  “A,” 
requesting  a  receipt  for  the  amount,  which  was 
immediately  made  out  and  handed  to  him,  Mr. 
Whitemore  thus  became  the  owner  of  something 
over  a  million  bushels  of  corn  stored  in  elevators 
A.  B.  C.  This  completed  Vance’s  business  in 
Omaha.  On  his  way  back  to  the  hotel  he  stopped 
at  the  post-office  and  forwarded  to  his  employer, 
in  care  of  the  Chicago  National  Bank,  the  re¬ 
ceipt  for  the  money  covered  by  the  check.  Then 
he  went  to  dinner,  after  which  he  spent  an  hour 
viewing  some  of  the  sights  of  the  western  city. 
At  four  o’clock  he  took  a  cab  for  the  Union  De¬ 
pot,  bought  a  ticket  for  Kansas  City,  and  took 
his  seat  in  a  Pullman  sleeper.  He  arrived  at  his 
destination  about  midnight,  drove  to  one  of  the 
principal  hotels  and  went  to  bed,  after  taking  the 
precaution  to  deposit  his  valuable'  papers  in  the 
office  safe.  There  were  three  different  elevator 
firms  he  had  to  visit  in  this  city.  He  presented 
himself  at  the  first  at  ten  o’clock.  Here  his 
youth  was  unfavorably  commented  on  in  a  trans¬ 
action  which  involved  600,000  bushels  of  grain, 
and  the  head  of  the  firm  was  inclined  to  hold  off, 
until  Vance  insisted  that  he  should  communicate 
with  his  employer  in  Chicago.  Not  being  able  to 
get  Mr.  Whitemore  on  the  long-distance  ’phone, 
Vance  suggested  that  he  call  up  Flint,  Peabody 
&  Co.,  of  Omaha.  The  gentleman  after  some 
demur,  consented  to  do  this,  being  personally  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Mr.  Peabody,  and  the  result  of  the 
confab  was  so  satisfactory  that  Vance  completed 
his  business  with  him,  getting  a  call  on  the  corn. 


as  the  option  did  not  expire  until  the  next  day. 
At  the  offices  of  the  other  two  elevators  Vance 
had  very  little  trouble,  his  power  of  attorney  and 
letters  of  introduction  being  accepted  without 
question,  and  no  attempt  being  made  to  evade 
terms  of  the  option. 

“That  winds  up  this  town,”  he  said  in  a  tone 
of  satisfaction  as  he  left  the  last  place.  “It  is 
easier  than  I  expected.  Now  for  the  post-office.” 

He  inquired  the  way  there,  purchased  a  stamp¬ 
ed  envelope,  and  sent  off  the  three  receipts  by 
registered  mail,  according  to  his  instructions. 

“I’ve  got  lots  of  time  now,  as  the  next  option 
at  Grainville  does  not  expire  until  Friday,”  he 
reflected  as  he  took  a  car  for  his  hotel.  “Guess 
I’ll  take  in  a  show  to-night.” 

He  reached  the  hotel  in  time  for  lunch.  While 
he  was  in  the  dining-room  a  smart,  dapper-look¬ 
ing  young  man  entered  the  hotel  rotunda  and 
walked  briskly  up  to  the  office  counter.  Taking 
possession  of  the  registry  book,  he  glanced  rap¬ 
idly  over  the  day’s  arrivals.  His  nervous  finger¬ 
tips  paused  for  an  instant  at  Vance  Thornton’s 
name,  which  in  clear  handwriting,  stood  almost 
at  the  top  of  the  first  page.  The  young  man 
noted  the  number  of  the  room  to  which  the  boy 
had  been  assigned,  and  then  glanced  sharply  at 
the  numbered  pigeon-holes  where  the  room  keys 
were  deposited. 

“He’s  here,  all  right,”  he  muttered,  as  he 
turned  away  with  a  singular  smile,  “and  is  not 
in  his  room.  He  reached  here  early  this  morning, 
as  his  name  is  right  under  the  date.  He  ought  to 
be  an  easy  proposition  for  Sadie  to  work.  I 
must  have  those  corn  options  and  whatever  ware¬ 
house  receipts  he  has  secured.  Old  Whitemore 
was  pretty  slick  to  send  this  young  chap  instead 
of  Vyce,  whom  we  depended  on.  But  the  old  fox 
is  up  against  a  crowd  as  slick  as  himself  this 
time,  and  he’s  going  to  be  squeezed  good  and 
hard.” 

Thus  speaking  to  himself,  the  dapper  young 
man  pulled  a  cigar  from  his  pocket,  bit  off  the 
end,  and  lit  it.  Then  he  walked  over  and  seated 
himself  in  a  chair  that  commanded  a  view  of  the 
office. 


CHAPTER  IV.— Mr.  Guy  Dudley. 

The  dapper  young  man  had  almost  finished  his 
cigar  when  Vance  came  into  the  rotunda  from 
the  dining-room.  The  stranger  recognized  the 
boy  at  once,  which  was  not  at  all  surprising,  since 
he  had  met  Vance  probably  fifty  times  in  Chicago 
in  the  course  of  business. 

“Why,  hello,  Thornton!”  he  exclaimed,  walking 
briskly  up  to  the  lad  and  extending  his  hand  in  a 
cordiaPmanner ;  “this  is  a  surprise.  What  brings 
you  out  West,  eh?” 

“Mr.  Dudley!”  ejaculated  Vance,  somewhat 
taken  aback  by  the  encounter. 

The  circumstance  annoyed  him  greatly. 

“Pshaw!”  said  the  dapper  gentleman,  whose 
age  might  have  been  twenty- three.  “Why  the 
handle?  I’m  Guy  to  my  friends,  don’t  you  know! 
Aren’t  you  going  to  shake?” 

Common  politeness  compelled  Vance  to  accept 
the  young  man’s  hand,  though  it  was  with  some 
reluctance. 

“You’re  about  the  last  chap  I’d  have  thought 
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of  meeting  out  here  in  Kansas,  ’pen  my  word,” 
continued  Dudley,  volubly.  “But  I’m  deuced  glad 
to  see  you,  all  the  same.” 

Th8  reverse  was  the  case  with  Vance,  though 
of  course  he  did  not  so  express  himself.  He  was 
inclined  to  regard  the  meeting  as  unfortunate. 

“I  had  no  idea  of  seeing  you  here,  either,”  said 
Vance,  with  no  igreat  enthusiasm. 

“I  s’pose  not,”  said  Dudley,  showing  his  fine 
set  of  teeth  with  a  sort  of  feline  smile.  “It’s  al¬ 
ways  the  unexpected  that  happens,  don’t  you 
know.  Have  a  smoke?”  and  he  offered  Vance  a 
cigar. 

“Thank  you,  I  don’t  somke.” 

“Come  over  to  the  Criterion,  then,  and  I’ll  blow 
you  off,”  and  Dudley  grabbed  him  by  the  arm  in 
a  friendly  way. 

“You’ll  have  to  excuse  me.  I  don’t  drink,”  re¬ 
plied  Vance,  firmly. 

“You  don’t  mean  it,  do  you?”  said  Dudley, 
clearly  disappointed.  “A  fellow  can’t  drink  alone, 
don’t  you  know?  Take  a  soda  or  a  sarsaparilla 
— anything,  just  to  seen\  social.” 

The  dapper  young  man  did  not  appear  inclined 
to  be  easily  shaken  off.  *  Vance  hesitated,  and 
Dudley,  taking'  advantage  of  his  mementary  in¬ 
decision,  pressed  him  so  strongly  that  the  boy, 
not  wishing  to  appear  rude,  agreed  to  accompany 
his  undesirable  acquaintance  across  the  street 
to  the  swell  establishment  known  as  the  Criterion. 

“I’ve  only  just  come  to  town,”  said  Guy  Dudley 
as  they  ranged  up  alongside  the  mahogany  bar, 
rather  an  unusual  experience  for  Vance,  who 
never  frequented  such  places  in  Chicago.  “You 
see  the  governor,  my  father,  you  know,  has  a 
big  interest  in  one  of  the  flour  mills  out  here,  and 
as  he  couldn’t  come  himself,  he  sent  me  to  look 
after  a  matter  of  importance  which  affects  his 
control  of  the  business.” 

Vance  nodded  politely. 

“I  s’pose  you’re  here  on  business  connected  with 
your  boss,  Whitemore,  eh?” 

The  speaker’s  sharp  eyes  glinted  curiously. 

“What  makes  you  think  so?”  esked  Vance,  cau¬ 
tiously. 

“Why,  what  else  should  bring  you  to  Kansas 
City?” 

“There  might  be  several  reasons  other  than 
what  you  suggested,”  said  Vance,  sparring  for  a 
valid  excuse  to  throw  Guy  Dudley  off  the  track. 
“My  father  had  business  interests  here  before  he 
died  which  were  never  settled.” 

This  was  strictly  a  fact;  though  Vance  knew 
very  well  that  the  matter  at  which  he  hinted 
was  not  in  the  slightest  danger  of  ever  being  set¬ 
tled  in  his  mother’s  favor  at  that  late  day. 

“You  don’t  say,”  replied  Dudley,  an  incredulous 
smile  curling  his  lips. 

“As  to  Mr.  Whitemore,”  added  Vance,  “my  ex¬ 
perience  in  his  employ  is  that  he  is  not  accus¬ 
tomed  to  send  a  boy  like  me  to  execute  important 
business.” 

“That’s  true,”  winked  Dudley,  putting  down 
the  glass  he  had  just  drained;  “but  then  one  can 
never  tell  just  what  Whitemore  may  do.  He’s  as 
shrewd  as  they  make  them  nowadays.” 

To  this  remark  Vance  made  no  answer. 

“How  long  are  you  going  to  stay  in  town?” 
said  Guy  Dudley,  changing  the  subject. 

“I  may  leave  to-morrow  and  I  may  not,”  re- 
ph^d  h’s  companion,  evasively 


“A  short  stay,  eh?  Well,  you  ought  to  make 
it  a  merry  one.  What  are  you  going  to  do  with 
yourself  to-night?” 

“I  think  I  shall  go  to  the  theater,”  said  Vance, 
carelessly. 

“Just  what  I  was  going  to  propose,”  said  Dud¬ 
ley,  with  suppressed  eagerness.  “You  must  come 
with  me.  There  is  a  good  show  at  Hyde  &  Bea¬ 
man’s.  •  S’pose  we  go  there?” 

Vance  was  rather  taken  aback  at  this  proposi¬ 
tion.  He  was  not  a  bit  anxious  to  go  with  Guy 
Dudley  under  the  circumstances.  But  to  refuse 
his  invitation  without  some  good  reason  was 
sure  to  give  offense,  and  Vance  always  considered 
it  a  wise,  policy  not  to  make  an  enemy  if  he  could 
avoid  doing  so.  So  he  accepted  Dudley’s  offer, 
much  to  the  young  man’s  inward  satisfaction,  and 
then  pleaded  a  business  engagement  to  get  rid  of 
him.  The  dapper  young  man,  having  accom¬ 
plished  all  that  he  wanted  for  the  present,  made 
no  further  effort  to  press  his  society  on  Vance, 
hinting  that  he  also  had  business  to  attend  to;  as 
indeed  he  had,  but  not  of  the  nature  he  would 
have  his  boy  acquaintance  believe.  So  they  parted 
at  the  entrance  to  the  Criterion,  Dudley  promis¬ 
ing  to  call  for  him  at  his  hotel  at  about  half-past 
seven  that  evening.  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  is  a 
wideawake,  lively  town,  and  Vance  Thornton 
spent  several  hours  that  afternoon  wandering 
about  the  principal  streets,  an  interested  observer 
of  western  progress.  Promptly  at  seven-thirty 
Guy  Dudley  presented  himself  at  the  hotel  office 
and  inquired  for  Vance  Thornton. 

“Are  you  Mr.  Dudley?”  asked  the  clerk. 

“That’s  my  name,”  said  the  dapper  young  man, 
airily. 

“You  will  find  Mr.  Thornton  in  the  reading- 
room.” 

“Well,  old  man,”  said  Dudley,  tapping  Vance  on 
the  shoulder,  where  he  sat  looking  over  the  copy 
of  a  current  magazine,  “I  see  you’re  all  ready 
and  waiting.  J ust  put  on  your  coat  and  we’ll  trot 
along.” 

Vance  donned  his  light  overcoat  and  the  pair 
left  the  hotel  together. 

“I  s’pose  you  won’t  indulge  even  to  the  extent 
of  a  cigarette?”  said  Dudley,  pulling  out  a  silver 
case  and  tendering  it  to  the  lad.  “No?  All  right; 
bad  practice,  I  know,  but  it’s  one  of  my  follies,” 
he  said  lightly  as  he  lit  a  match  and  applied  a 
light  to  a  gold-trimmed#  cylinder  of  Turkish  to¬ 
bacco.  “When  one  has  a  quantity  of  wild  oats 
to  sow  the  quicker  he  puts  ’em  under  the  ground 
the  better,”  he  added  with  a  laugh. 

“You  appear  to  be  one  of  the  boys,”  said  Vance, 
for  want  of  something  better  to  say. 

“Yes,  I  make  it  a  point  to  see  my  share  of  life 
occasionally,”  the  dapper  young  man  admitted 
with  a  grin.  “You  don’t  go  around  much,  do 
you?”  with  a  slight  sneer. 

“No,”  said  Vance  with  a  shake  of  his  head. 
“One  needs  to  keep  his  wits  clear  in  our  line,  and 
I  don’t  see  how  that  can  be  done  if  you  stay  up 
three-quarters  of  the  night  chasing  the  elephant.” 

“Pshaw!  When  a  fellow  wakes  up  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  feeling  a  bit  rocky  a  dose  of  bromo  seltzer 
will  fetch  him  around  all  right.  All  work  and  no 
play  makes  J  ack  a  dull  boy.  If  I  didn’t  take  a 
run  out  of  a  night  with  the  boys  once  in  a  while 
I  wouldn’t  be  worth  shucks.  You  don’t  know 
wh  it  you  lose,  old  chap.  Still,  you’re  young  yet.” 
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“I  believe  in  enjoying  myself  in  a  rational  man¬ 
ner,  Mr.  Dudley,”  said  Vance.  “Drinking  and 
smoking  and  billiards,  and  card-playing  don’t 
quite  fall  in  with  my  idea  of  a  good  time.” 

“All  right,”  remarked  Dudley,  carelessly;  “every 
one  to  his  taste.  Well,  here  we  are,”  and  he 
turned  in  at  the  entrance  to  Hyde  &  Beaman’s 
theater,  followed  by  Vance. 

Dudley  had  secured  good  seats  in  the  orchestra, 
and  as  the  performance  was  above  the  average 
Vance  thoroughlv  enjoyed  it. 

“You  don’t  object  to  having  a  bite,  do  you?” 
asked  Guy  Dudley  after  the  show. 

“I  don’t  usually  eat  late  at  night,”  replied 
Vance,  “but  I  have  no  objection  to  joining  you. 
Where  will  we  go?” 

“There’s  a  famous  English  chop-house  on 
Blank  street,”  said  the  dapper  young  man,  with 
a  glint  of  satisfaction  in  his  eyes;  “we’ll  take  a 
cab  and  go  there.” 

“Why  wouldn’t  the  place  over  the  way  do  as 
well?”  asked  the  boy.  “It  locks  to  be  a  first-class 
restaurant.” 

“So  it  is,  but  it  isn’t  on  a  par  with  Babley’s. 
They  have  a  fine  grill-room  there,  and  though  the 
bill-of-fare  is  limited,  it’s  English  from  A  to  Z. 
I  guess  you’ve  never  been  in  one  of  those  estab¬ 
lishments.” 

“I  don’t  think  I  have,”  admitted  the  boy. 

“Then  it  will  be  my  pleasure  to  introduce 
you  to  something  worth  while.  Hi,  there!”  beckon¬ 
ing  to  a  cab  -driver  who  sat  muffled  up  on  his 
box. 

“Get  in,”  to  Vance  as  the  jehu  sprang  down  and 
opened  the  cab  door,  and  -the  boy  allowed  the 
accomplished  Mr.  Dudley  to  push  him  into  the 
vehicle.  “Bagiev’s  on  Blank  street,”  said  the  dap¬ 
per  young  man  to  the  driver,  and  a  moment  later 
they  were  on  their  way  to  that  notorious  Kansas 
City  resort. 

Fifteen  minutes  later  the  cab  drew  up  before 
the  entrance  to  Bagley’s,  a  dingy-looking  build¬ 
ing  situated  in  a  narrow  alley  off  one  of  the 
business  thoroughfares.  Vance  had  expected  to 
see  a  brilliantly  lighted  establishment,  with  big 
plate  glass  windows  and  every  sign  of  a  high- 
toned  restaurant.  The  contrary  was  the  case. 
Not  even  a  sign  distinguished  Babley’s  place  from 
that  of  the  other  buildings  in  the  vicinity,  though 
a  red  light  suspended  over  the  door  served  to 
indicate  that  it  had  other  uses  than  those  of  an 
ordinary  dwelling.  A  light  rain  was  now  falling, 
and  before  the  boy  had  time  to  ask  his  compan¬ 
ion  if  some  mistake  had  not  been  made  in  the 
place  Dudley  opened  the  door  and  pushed  him  in¬ 
side. 


CHAPTER  V.— The  Plot  That  Failed. 

Vance  found  himself  in  a  narrow,  dimly  lighted 
hallway.  But  before  the  sense  of  disappointment, 
not  unmixed,  perhaps,  with  a  feeling  of  uneasi¬ 
ness,  had  time  to  assert  itself,  Dudley  brushed  by 
him  and  opened  a  door  which  admitted  them  to 
a  long,  low-ceiled  room,  painted  a  dull,  smoky 
color,  but  brilliantly  illuminated  with  many  gas 
jets  enclosed  in  colored  globes,  which  threw  a 
subdued  and  fantastic  glow  about  the  room.  There 
was  a  kitchen  in  the  rear  and  a  bar  along  one 
■ide  near  the  door.  The  rest  of  the  room  was 


taken  up  with  round,  well-polished  mahogany 
tables  of  different  sizes,  for  large  or  small  parties. 
It  was  a  restaurant  all  right,  but  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  from  anything  Vance  had  ever  before 
visited.  The  tone  of  the  place  was  wholly  Eng¬ 
lish,  as  Dudley  had  intimated  to  his  companion, 
and  the  bill-of-fare  was  limited  to  broiled  meats 
and  fish,  fowl,  oysters  and  rarebits.  The  place 
was  chiefly  noted  for  its  fine  old  English  ales. 
For  all  that,  Bagley’s  was  a  notorious  place.  Its 
frequenters  were  mostly  crooks,  gamblers  and 
politicians.  Curiosity  and  its  famous  cuisine, 
however,  brought  thither  a  sprinklink  of  the  bet¬ 
ter  classes — men  about  town,  salesmen  and  their 
out-of-town  customers,  lawyers,  brokers,  mer¬ 
chants,  and  the  sons  of  rich  parents  who  thought 
it  the  correct  thing  to  be  seen  there.  The  upper 
floors  were  divided  into  supper  rooms  for  ladies 
and  their  escorts,  and  it  was  quite  a  fad  among 
the  upper  crust  of  Kansas  City  aristocracy  to 
drop  in  there  after  the  theater.  Mr.  Bngley  him¬ 
self,  rotund  and  red-faced,  lounged  in  a  big  easy- 
chair  behind  the  cashier’s  desk  near  the  entrance. 
The  room  was  nearly  crowded  at  that  hour,  and 
while  Vance  was  surveying  the  place  with  much 
interest  a  waiter  approached  Dudley  and  handed 
him  a  card. 

“We’ll  go  upstairs,  Vance,”  said  the  dapper 
gentleman,  gaily.  “I’ll  introduce  you  to  a  friend 
of  mine.” 

Thus  speaking,  he  hooked  his  arm  in  Thornton’s 
and,  preceded  by  the  waiter,  they  passed  out 
again  into  the  entry  and  walked  up  a  couple  of 
flights  of  richly  carpeted  stairs,  down  to  the  end 
of  a  corridor,  where  a  window  opened  on  a  gloomy 
prospect  of  dark  roofs  and  irregular  black  voids. 
The  waiter  rapped  on  one  of  the  doors  that  lined 
this  corridor,  and  a  voice  shouted  “Come  in.” 

The  attendant  stepped  aside  and  permitted 
Dudley  to  usher  Vance  into  a  well-lighted  room 
and  the  presence  of  a  dark-complexioned  gentle 
man  in  full  evening  dress  and  a  young  lady  of 
unquestioned  beauty,  that  was  heightened  by  her 
chic  air.  They  had  just  been  served  with  sup¬ 
per,  the  chief  dish  being  grilled  bones.  There 
were  bottles  of  wine  and  ale  on  the  table,  and  the 
couple  seemed  to  be  enjoying  themselves  hugely. 

“Hello,  Dudley!  You’re  just  in  time.  You’ll 
have  supper  with  us,  of  course— you  and  your 
friend.  Waiter,  take  the  order.” 

“Sure,”  responded  the  dapper  young  man;  then, 
turning  to  the  lady,  whom  he  evidently  knew,  he 
said,  “Miss  Miller,  this  is  Vance  Thornton.” 

The  young  lady  bowed  with  a  sweet  smile  artf 
a  fascinating  glance. 

“Carrington,”  continued  Dudley,  turning  to  the 
gentleman,  “let  me  make  you  acquainted  with  my 
friend  Thornton.  Vance,  this  is  Sid  Carrington.” 

“Glad  to  know  you,  Thornton,”  said  Carrington, 
rising  and  extending  his  hand. 

The  boy  acknowledged  both  introductions  in  a 
suitabel  manner  and  then  took  the  seat  pointed 
out  to  him,  which  was  close  to  Miss  Miller. 

“Vance,  like  myself,  is  merely  paying  a  flying 
visit  to  Kansas  City  on  business,”  explained  Dud¬ 
ley,  and  then  he  and  Carrington  began  to  talk 
together,  leaving  the  boy  and  Miss  Miller  to  en¬ 
tertain  themselves.  There  w^as  nothing  backward 
about  Miss  Miller,  for  after  Vance  had  given  a 
modest  order  to  the  attendant  she  proceeded  at 
once  to  make  herself  agreeable  to  the  lad. 
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“So  you’re  a  stranger  in  Kansas  City,  Mr. 
Thornton?  Are  you  from  Chicago?” 

“Yes,”  replied  Vance,  who  was  not  a  little  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  lady’s  loveliness,  as  well  as  her 
fascinating  ways. 

“Chicago  is  a  most  delightful  city,”  she  ex¬ 
claimed,  gushingly.  “I  lived  there  for  many  years 
myself.  The  young  men  of  Chicago  are  so  bright 
and  manly;  it  is  really  a  pleasure  to  meet  one  of 
them  way  o\jt  here,”  and  she  flashed  such  a  look 
at  Vance  as  almost  took  his  breath  away. 

Quring  the  twenty  minutes  the  newcomers  had 
to  wait  to  be  served  the  lady  ate  but  little,  but 
she  talked  and  laughed  enough  to  make  up  the 
difference.  Every  little  charm  she  possessed  she 
threw  into  her  conversation,  and  she  made  many 
adroit  inquiries  of  Vance  as  to  when  he  left  Chi¬ 
cago,  where  he  had  been  before  he  came  to 
Kansas  City,  where  he  expected  to  go  next  and 
when,  what  his  business  was,  and  many  other 
suggestive  queries,  all  of  which  the  boy  parried 
skillfully  or  replied  to  as  he  thought  prudent, 
though  he  had  not  the  slightest  suspicion  that  the 
lady  had  any  other  object  than  mere  womanly 
curiosity  in  asking  them.  An  acute  observer 
would  probably  have  noticed  that  she  was  not 
entirely  pleased  with  the  result  when  the  con¬ 
versation  became  general.  An  almost  impercep¬ 
tible  signal  passed  between  her  and  Sid  Carring¬ 
ton  when  that  gentleman  finally  favored  her  with 
a  significant  look  of  inquiry.  He  understood  at 
once,  and  made  a  remark  to  Dudley  in  a  low 
"one,  at  which  the  dapper  young  man  shrugged 
his  shoulders. 

“What  do  you  drink,  Thornton?”  asked  Car¬ 
rington  as  the  waiter  stood  by  expectantly.  “You 
can  have  anything  you  want,  but  this  house  is 
particularly  noted  for  its  imported  ales.  I’ll 
order  a  bottle  for  you.” 

“I’m  storry,”  Vance  hastened  to  say,  “but  I 
really  don’t  drink  anything.” 

“What!”  exclaimed  Sid,  a  slight  cloud  forming 
on  his  brow,  while  Miss  Miller  looked  up  in  great 
surprise. 

“That’s  right,”  interposed  Dudley.  “He  doesn’t 
touch  anything  in  that  line.  I  found  that  out 
i'o-day  at  the  Criterion.  You’ll  take  coffee,  how¬ 
ever,  won’t  you,  Vance?” 

Vance  nodded. 

“A  bottle  of  your  XXX  ale,  waiter,  and  a  cup 
of  coffee  for  this  gentleman,”  said  Guy  Dudley., 
briskly. 

The  attendant  bowed  and  departed. 

“So  you  really  don’t  drink?”  said  Miss  Miller 
vdth  an  artful  smile.  “This  is  quite  a  surprise 
to  me,  for  I  thought  every  gentleman  indulged 
in  something  or  other.  Now,  couldn’t  I  prevail 
on  you  to  take  just  a  thimbleful  of  this  light 
Madeira?  As  a  special  favor  with  me,  you 
know?” 

She  favored  Vance  with  an  arch  look  as  she 
filled  two  small  wine-glasses  with  the  amber 
liquid,  as  if  to  imply  it  was  an  honor  she  was 
especially  according  him. 

“Really,  Miss  Miller — ”  protested  Vance, -feel¬ 
ing  much  embarrassed. 

“You  will  oblige  me,  won’t  you?” 

She  placed  one  of  the  glasses  close  to  his  fingers 
arid  raised  the  other  toward  her  ruby  lips,  with 
a  look  so  seductive  as  to  be  almost  irresistible. 
Vance  was  confused  at  his  position  and  some¬ 


what  bewildered  by  the  coqueetish  and  persistent 
attitude  of  the  fair  lady  at  his  elbow.  He  felt, 
without  actually  seeing,  that  the  eyes  of  the  two 
gentlemen  were  fixed  upon  him  at  that  moment. 
As  his  fingers  grasped  the  slender  stem  of  the 
wine-glass  and  he  half  drew  it  toward  him,  a 
gleam  of  unholy  triumph  seemed  to  dart  from 
three  pair  of  eyes.  But  their  satisfaction  was 
premature.  Suddenly  before  Vance’s  vision  pass¬ 
ed  the  face  of  his  gentle,  white-haired  mother  in 
Chicago,  whom  he  had  promised  faithfully  that 
he  would  never  drink  a  drop  of  intoxicating  ii- 
quir.  He  drew  back  his  hand.  His  muscles  tight¬ 
ened,  and  he  looked  his  fair  tempter  squarelv  in 
the  face  as  he  said : 

“I  regret  I  cannot  oblige  you,  Miss  Miller;  but 
I  promised  my  mother  I  would  not  drink,  and  it 
is  impossible  that  I  can  go  back  on  my  word.” 

Vance  Thornton  was  himself  again.  Sadie  Mil¬ 
ler  had  not  found  him  such  an  easy  proposition 
after  all.  A  look  of  chagrin  rested  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  on  the  lady’s  face,  while  Sid  Carrington 
uttered  a  strong  invective  under  his  breath.  But 
the  affair  was  instantly  passed  off  with  a  laugh, 
and  the  boy  found  himself  once  more  at  his  ease. 
The  coffee  for  Vance  and  the  ale  for  Dudley  pres¬ 
ently  arrived,  and  then  another  slight  signal  was 
made  by  the  host  which  the  girl  understood.  The 
conspirators  were  about  to  play  their  last  card. 
In  the  most  natural  way  imaginable  Dudley  at¬ 
tracted  Vance’s  attention  for  a  moment,  and  the 
boy  half  turned  away  from  Miss  Miller.  During 
that  instant  she  leaned  slightly  forward,  extended 
her  arm  and  dropped  something  into  the  coffee. 
It  was  all  done  in  a  moment,  and  when  Vance 
turned  again  to  the  young  lady  she  was  in  the  act 
of  drinking  from  her  own  glass  of  Madeira.  He 
drank  the  coffee  at  intervals  as  he  polished  off  a 
grilled  bone,  quite  unsuspicious  that  he  had  fal¬ 
len  into  the  snare  at  last.  The  effects  of  the 
drug  became  evident  to  the  watchful  eyes  of  the 
three  conspirators  before  Vance  began  to  realize 
there  was  anything  the*  matter  with  him.  At 
length  he  experienced  the  insidious  feeling  of 
heaviness  and  torpor  characteristic  of  a  dose  of 
chloral  or  knockout  drops. 

“Hadn’t  we  better — go?”  he  blurted  out  in  a 
thick,  hesitating  tone  to  Dudley,  who  was  talking 
to  Carrington. 

“What  for?  There’s  no  hurry.  We’ll  all  go 
together  presently,”  was  the  repiy  of  the  dapper 
young  man. 

Vance  looked  helplessly  at  Miss  Miller,  his  eyes, 
hitherto  so  alert  and  bright,  now  half-closed  #nd 
dull.  He  half  rose  in  his  chair  with  a  muttered 
exclamation,  sank  back,  swayed  a  bit  to  and  fro, 
and  then  utterly  collapsed. 

“He’s  safe!”  cried  Carrington  with  ghdden 
energy,  rising  to  his  feet.  “Quick,  Dudley;  see  if 
he  has  the  papers  on  him,  and  secure  them  before 
the  waiter  turns  up.” 

In  an  instant  Vance’s  treacherous  companion 
was  searching  him  with  a  swiftness  called  forth 
by  the  urgency  of  the  occasion.  But  pocket  after 
pocket  failed  to  yield  the  desired  results.  The 
option  vouchers  not  yet  presented  for  settlement, 
and  such  warehouse  receipts  as  the  boy  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  about  his  person,  were  not  to  be 
found.  In  fact,  not  a  document  of  any  kind  re¬ 
lating  to  his  trip  was  in  evidence. 

“Blame  the  luck!”  exclaimed  Carrington,  who 
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appeared  to  be  engineering  the  conspiracy.  “We 
are  euchred  after  all!  What  has  he  done  with 
them?” 

■Miss  Miller,  who  had  been  w,atching  the 
abortive  efforts  cf  Guy  Dudley  with  a  slight  curl 
on  her  pretty  lips,  now  spoke. 

‘•'Evidently  the  boy  is  smarter  than  you  have 
given  him  credit  for,”  she  said  wi’h  a  tantalizing 
laugh.  “I  suspected  it  almost  from  the  start. 
Why,  he  didn’t  give  a  single  thing  away  the  whole 
time  I  was  doing  my  best  to  pump  him.  You’ll 
have  to  try  something  else,  Sid,  if  you  expect  to 
reach  results.” 

Just  then  the  waiter  appeared  at  the  door  with 
the  bill. 

“What’s  the  number  of  your  cab,  Dudley?” 
asked  Carrington  as  he  handed  the  attendant  a 

bill. 

“No.  206.” 

“Call  up  206  and  93,  waiter,  and  then  you’ll 
have  to  help  us  get  our  friend  here  to  the  walk. 
Your  coffee  has  been  too  much  for  him.” 


CHAPTER  VI.— Elevatorville. 

Vance  wToke  up  next  morning  with  a  severe 
headache.  He  was  in  bed  in  his  room  at  the 
hotel.  His  thinking  powers  were  somewhat  mixed 
and  he  wondered  what  had  occurred  to  him. 

“I  don’t  recollect  coming  to  bed,”  he  muttered 
in  a  perplexed  tone.  “Where  was  I  last  night?” 

He  did  not  even  remember  that  he  had  been  to 
the  theater.  After  lying  motionless  in  bed  a  good 
fifteen  minutes  staring  at  the  ceiling  he  gave 
the  problem  up  for  a  bad  job. 

“What  time  is  it,  anyway?” 

“Gee!  Nearly  ten  o’clock!  I’ll  have  to  hustle 
if  I  am  going  to  get  any  breakfast  in  this  house 
to-day.  Something  is  wrong  with  me,  that’s  sure. 
I  never  felt  this  way  before.” 

He  began  to  dress,  and  then  gave  his  face  and 
head  a  good  sousing,  which  made  him  feel  better. 

“I  look  as  if  I  had  been  out  with  the  boys  all 
night,”  he  said,  observing  his  bloodshot  eyes  and 
pallid  expression.  “I’d  give  something  to  know 
what  has  knocked  me  out.” 

He  did  not  feel  hungry,  but  he- believed  a  cup 
of  coffee  would  do  him  good.  On  his  way  from 
the  elevator  to  the  dining-room  he  stopped  at  the 
office  and  asked  the  clerk  if  he  had  any  idea  when 
he  came  in  last  evening. 

“You’ll  have  to  see  the  night  man  about  that,” 
repied  the  spruce  young  man  with  a  quizzical 
smile.  “Been  having  a  good  time,  I  suppose. 
Better  get  a  bromo  seltzer  before  you  eat.  Step 
into  the  drug  store,  right  through  the  corridor, 
and  he’ll  fix  you  up  all  right.” 

Vance  thought  the  clerk’s  advice  was  good  and 
he  followed  it,  after  which  he  went  in  to  break¬ 
fast.  It  was  not  long  before  the  events  of  the 
preceding  evening  began  to  fashion  themselves 
in  his  brain,  and  the  situation  dawned  upon  him. 

“But  I  didn’t  drink  anything  at  that  place,”  he 
persisted  to  himself,  “that  is,  nothing  but  a  cup 
of  coffee.  Perhaps  strong  coffee  at  midnight 
doesn’t  agree  with  me,  as  I’m  not  used  to  it.  All 
the  same,  it’s  funny  I  don’t  remember  a  thing 
about  how  the  affair  wound  up,  or  how  I  got  back 
and  into  my  bed  upstairs.” 


The  reflection  annoyed  him  a  good  bit. 

“That  Miss  Miller  is  a  fine-look' ng  girl,  all 
right,”  he  mused,  trying  to  devote  his  attention 
to  the  morning’s  report  about  the  corn  market; 
“I  don’t  think  I  ever  met  such  an  attractive  per¬ 
son.  Still,  T  think  I  prefer  Bessie.  And  the  chap 
that  was  with  her — I  forget  his  name — he  seQms 
to  be  a  pretty  swell  party.  Seems  to  me  I’ve 
seen  him  before.  If  I  have,  of  course  it  was  in 
Chicago,  I  wonder  if  Dudley  will  be  around  look¬ 
ing  for  me  this  morning?  I  don’t  fancy  him 
much,  although  he  certainly  treated  me  away  up 
in  G.  I’m  sorry,  on  the  whole,  I  met  him,  for  if 
he  returns  to  town  before  me  he’ll  probably  men¬ 
tion  that  he  met  me  out  here,  and  that’s  just 
what  Mr.  Whitemore  doesn’t  want.  If  it  should 
get  about  that  I  was  on  a  night  racket  with  him 
it’s  hound  to  hurt  me.  I  guess  I’d  better  cut 
Dudley  out  by  taking  an  early  train  for  Grain- 
ville.” 

As  this  seemed  to  be  good  policy,  Vance  hast¬ 
ened  to  settle  with  the  hotel  people,  and  having 
found  that  he  could  get  a  train  for  his  destina¬ 
tion  at  1.30  p.  m.,  he  snatched  a  hasty  lunch, 
hired  a  cab,  and  reached  the  station  in  plenty 
of  time  to  hoard,  the  through  accommodation. 
Arrived  at  Grainville,  he  went  to  the  best  hotel 
in  town  and  registered,  depositing  his  documents 
as  usual  in  the  office  safe.  Next  morning  he  vis¬ 
ited  the  two  elevator  concerns  he  had  to  do  busi¬ 
ness  with,  settled  the  differences  without  trouble, 
and  took  a  call  on  the  grain,  sending  his  vouchers 
off  to  Chicago  in  the  usual  way.  From  there  he 
went  to  other  important  grain  centers  in  Kansas, 
where  the  balance  of  his  options  were  to  be  set¬ 
tled,  closing  up  that  part  of  the  business  finally 
in  Jayville,  Missouri. 

“There,  that  winds  up  the  option  business,”  In 
remarked  with  an  air  of  relief  as  he  registered 
the  last  of  his  vouchers  for  Chicago. 

Consulting  his  letter  of  instructions,  he  found 
that  he  had  to  proceed  to  a  town  called  Elevator¬ 
ville,  on  the  Mississippi,  facing  the  State  of  Ken¬ 
tucky.  The  branch  railroad  that  conected  the 
place  with  the  nearest  trunk  line  was  a  rocky 
affair,  and  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  re¬ 
ceiver  owing  to  a  default  in  the  interest  on  its 
first  mortgage  bonds.  Evidently  transportation 
business  had  fallen  off  badly  in  that  section. 
Vance  made  cautions  inquiries  at  the  junction 
as  to  whether  much  grain  had  passed  over  the 
branch  road  lately,  hut  nobody  seemed  to  know 
anything  about  the  matter.  The  regular  station 
agent  was  sick  in  bed,  and  the  substitute  assured 
Vance  that  there  was  nothing  doing  in  that  lii^g. 

The  hoy  took  the  late  afternoon  train  for 
Elevatorville,  arriving  at  the  town  long  after 
dark.  A  solitary,  worn-out  hotel  ’bus  was  hack¬ 
ed  up  against  the  station  platform.  Vance,  grip 
in  hand,  was  stepping  over  to  take  it,  when  it 
suddenly  struck  him  that  perhaps  he  had  better 
not  go  to  the  hotel.  If  he  could  obtain  accom¬ 
modation  at  some  house  in  the  suburbs  his  pres¬ 
ence  in  the  place  would  probably  attract  less  at¬ 
tention.  There  might  he  nothing  in  it  after  all, 
hut  he  proposed  to  omit  no  precaution  having  a 
bearing  on  his  secret  mission.  So  he  asked  a 
husky-looking  boy  he  noticed  standing  around  if 
he  knew  of  any  place  in  the  vicinity  where  he 
could  find  hoard  and  lodging  for  a  few  days. 

“I’ll  show  you  a  place,  mister-” 
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The  country  hoy  took  him  around  to  an  un¬ 
pretentious  cottage,  where  he  secured  what  he 
wanted  at  very  reasonable  terms.  Feeling  that 
some  excuse  was  in  order,  he  explained  to  the 
elderly  spinster  who  owned  the  house  that  he 
thought  Elevatorville  might  improve  his  health. 

“You  don’t  look  a  bit  sick,”  she  ventured,  look¬ 
ing  him  over  with  critical  consideration. 

“That’s  right,  madam;  but  you  can’t  always 
tell  by  appearances,”  replied  Vance  with  a  polite¬ 
ness  that  quite  charmed  her. 

“True,”  she  answered.  “I  remember  my  niece 
Mary  Ann  looked  the  very  picture  of  health  when 
she  came  here  to  visit  me,  and  before  she  was 
here  a  week  she  took  down  sick  with  liver  cpm- 
plain  and  nearly  died.” 

“Just  so,  madam,”  said  Vance,  with  an  amused 
smile. 

“I  hope  you  won’t  be  sick,  young  man,”  she 
continued  anxiously;  “but  if  you  should  be,  I 
can  recommend  my  nephew,  who  is  the  best  doc¬ 
tor  in  town.” 

"I  s’pose  you  feel  kind  of  hungry,  don’t  you? 
Come  by  the  train,  didn’t  you?” 

Vance  admitted  that  he  could  eat  a  trifle  if 
she  would  be  so  good  as  to  prepare  something. 

“The  fire  is  out,  but  I  can  light  it  up  again. 
I  can’t  promise  you  any  delicacies,  but  we  don’t 
stint  ourselves.  I’m  right  glad  to  get  a  boarder 
these  hard  times,  and  will  make  you  feel  at  home. 
It’s  a  wonder  you  didn’t  go  right  to  the  hotel, 
though  if  you  can’t  afford,  it  you’re  done  right  to 
come  here.” 

If  the  lady  was  surprised  at  Vance’s  healthy 
appetite,  she  discreetly  made  no  reference  to  it, 
beyond  remarking  that  she  was  iglad  to  see  he 
enjoyed  the  meal.  Vance  was  up  early  next 
morning,  and  after  a  satisfactory  breakfast  sal¬ 
lied  out  on  a  tour  of  observation.  The  place  wore 
a  dormant  air,  a  surprising  fact  for  a  western 
river  town.  Vance  judged  that  it  had  been  struck 
by  a  temporary  set-back  of  some  sort,  which 
happened  to  be  the  fact.  The  boy  saw  the  out¬ 
lines  of  five  big  elevator  buildings  in  the  dis¬ 
tance  down  by  the  river,  and  he  strolled  over 
in  that  direction.  He  avoided  the  main  business 
streets,  going  toward  the  igreat  Mississippi  by  a 
roundabout  way  that  brought  him  to  the  river 
bank  a  mile  above  the  objects  that  he  aimed  at. 

He  smiled  to  himself  at  the  idea  of  taking  so 
much  trouble,  which  in  the  end  might  prove  to 
have  been  spent  to  no  purpose;  but  when  he 
drew  near  to  the  doorway  leading  to  the  office  of 
the  first  elevator  he  suddenly  came  to  a  different 
conclusion.  For  there,  sunning  himself  on  an 
inverted  cask  outside  of  the  entrance,  he  spied  a 
familiar  figure.  A  quick  igiance  at  the  person’s 
face  enabed  Vance  to  identify  him.  It  was  the 
dapper  young  Chicagoan,  Guy  Dudley,  as  large 
as  life. 


CHAPTER  VII. — The  Reason  Why  Vance  Thorn¬ 
ton  Was  Tickled  Almost  to  Death. 

“What  the  dickens  is  he  doing  in  Elevator¬ 
ville?”  ejaculated  Vance  in  great  astonishment. 
“I  thought  he  was  attending  to  business  for  his 
father  in  Kansas  City.” 

Just  then  a  man  in  a  sack-cloth  and  wearing 
&  smart-looking  fedor?  hat  came  to  the  door  and 


entered  into  conversation  with  Dudley.  Pres¬ 
ently  the  dapper  young  man  jumped  off  his 
perch,  and  the  two  began  to  walk  toward  the  spot 
where  Vance  stood  regarding  them  with  some 
curiosity. 

“It  will  never  do  for  him  to  see  me  here,”  mut¬ 
tered  the  boy,  backing  out  of  view  and  then  walk¬ 
ing  rapidly  down  a  path  that  led  to  that  end 
of  the  elevator  which  faced  the  water.  “He’d 
ask  no  end  cf  embarrassing  questions  which  I 
never  could  answer.” 

When  Vance  reached  the  corner  of  the  elevator 
building  he  found  that  further  progress  in  that 
direction  was  blocked  by  the  water,  unless  he 
chose  to  crawl  over  the  damp  sand  under  the 
ground  floor  of  the  edifice,  which  was  raised  sev¬ 
eral  feet  on  spiles.  So  he  concluded  to  wait 
where  he  was  until  the  coast  was  clear  again. 
He  looked  back  to  see  if  Dudley  and  his  com¬ 
panion  were  continuing  on  up  the  street,  but 
to  his  dismay  he  saw  they  also  had  turned  into 
the  path  leading  down  to  the  river  end  of  the 
building.  There  was  nothing  now  but  to  get  out 
of  sight  under  the  corner  of  the  elevator  and 
wait  for  them  to  retire. 

“How  long  do  you  expect  to  stay  in  this  burg, 
Mr.  Dudley?”  the  man  in  the  fedora  hat  was 
saying  as  the  pair  came  within  earshot  of  Vance’s 
post  of  concealment. 

“Give  it  up,”  returned  the  dapper  young  man, 
with  a  yawn.  “It’s  precious  dull  here,  all  right; 
but  I’ve  got  to  stick  here  until  I  find  out  whether 
that  Thornton  chap” — at  these  words  Vance 
pricked  up  his  ears  and  was  instantly  on  the 
alert — -“is  coming  down  here  on  a  reconnoitering 
expedition  for  the  boss,  old  man  Whitemore,  or 
not.  Those  are  my  orders,  and  I  got  them  right 
from  the  shoulder,  too.” 

“What  makes  you  think  he  is  coming  here?” 
asked  the  elevator  man,  curiously. 

“We  have  our  reasons,”  replied  Dudley,  signi¬ 
ficantly,  “and  we’re  not  taking  any  chances.  I’m 
watching  every  train  that  comes  in.” 

“I  didn’t  see  you  at  the  depot  last  night.” 

“I  don’t  have  to  go  to  the  depot.  He’ll  go  to 
the  hotel  as  sure  as  guns,  or  to  the  Stag  House.” 

“Or  to  the  Parker  House,”  suggested  the  man 
in  the  fedora. 

“Scarcely  there.  He’s  got  plenty  of  money  and 
will  want  the  best  that  is  to  be  had.  However, 
I  don’t  care  where  he  goes;  the  moment  he  regis¬ 
ters  at  any  of  these  places  I  shall  be  informed.” 

“Well?”  said  the  other,  interrogatively. 

“Then  I’ll  point  him  out  to  you,  and  it  will  bo 
up  to  you  to  see  that  he’s  blocked  at  every  point.” 

“As  every  one  of  our  men  down  here  has  been 
fixed,  I  don’t  think  he’ll  find  out  a  heap,”  re¬ 
marked  the  elevator  official  in  a  tone  of  con¬ 
viction. 

“However,  there’s  nothing  like  making  assur¬ 
ance  doubly  sure,  Mr.  Taggart,”  said  Dudley, 
taking  out  his  cigarette  case.  “'Have  a  smoke?” 

“Thanks,”  and  his  companion  helped  himself  to 
one. 

“The  whole  trouble  seems  to  have  developed 
from  the  fact  that  our  ally,  Vyce — that’s  old 
Whitemore’s  bookekeeper — has  come  under  the 
suspicion  of  his  employer,  though  it  isn’t  likely 
anything  can  be  brought  against  him.  When  the 
combination  was  forming  Carrington  found  out 
Vyce  could  be  bought.  He  had  bis  price — most 
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everybody  has — and  an  arrangeemnt  was  effected 
by  which  he  was  to  keep  the  opposing;  pool  in¬ 
formed  of  Whitemore’s  operations  in  this  new 
deal  of  his  as  far  as  he  was  able  to  find  them 
out.” 

“That  was  a  great  advantage,”  said  Mr.  Tag¬ 
gart,  wagging  his  head  sagaciously. 

“Well,  say,  you’ve  no  idea  what  it  counts  for. 
Whitemore  has  been  dominating  the  bull  clique, 
for  years.  All  sorts  of  jobs  have  been  put  up 
to  him,  but  he  has  managed  to  wriggle  out  some¬ 
how.  This  time  we  believe  it  is  his  object  to 
corner  the  market,  and  the  com^nation  which  is 
after  his  scalp  is  backed  by  one  of  the  strongest 
banks  in  Chicago.  I  fancy  it  is  strong  enough  to 
squeeze  him.  If  we  should  catch  him  we’ll  wring 
him  bone-dry.  We’ll  bankrupt  him  as  sure  as 
my  name  is  Guy  Dudley.” 

The  dapper  young  man  lit  another  cigarette 
and  continued: 

“As  I  was  saying,  Vyce,  our  source  of  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  inside  has  suddenly  dried  up. 
Whitemore  hasn’t  accused  him  of  any  underhand¬ 
ed  dealings,  but  the  very  fact  that  he  has  shut 
up'  tighter  than  a  clam  toward  his  confidential 
assistant,  and  has  sent  young  Thornton — a  mere 
boy,  you  might  say — West  to  close  up  his  corn 
options,  is  a  sure  sign  that  the  old  man  is  sus¬ 
picious  of  Vyce.  Every  since  that  boy  left  Chi¬ 
cago  we  have  reason  to  suspect  that  Whitemore 
has  been  quietly  buying  every  bushed  of  corn  that 
is  offered,  though  his  regular  brokers  do  not  ap¬ 
pear  in  these  transactions.  If  this  is  a  fact,  he 
must  own  more  than  half  of  the  visible  supply 
on  the  market.” 

“He  must  have  a  barrel  of  money.”. 

“I’d  be  satisfied  with  half  of  what  I  could  raise 
on  his  real  estate.  It  was  a  slick  and  far-seeing 
move  on  the  part  of  the  pool  to  sneak  five  mil¬ 
lion  bushels  down  here  without  the  fact  getting 
out.  That  was  accomplished  early  in  the  game 
by  working  our  pull  with  the  Mississippi  Trans¬ 
portation  Co.  Nothing  like  having  an  influential 
director  or  two  at  your  back.” 

The  man  in  the  fedora  hat  nodded. 

“These  elevators  have  been  duly  reported  out 
of  business  for  one  reason  or  another.” 

“I  can’t  see  how  you  managed  to  keep  the 
papers,  in  the  dark.  What  they  can’t  ferret  out 
isn’t  worth  knowing.” 

Guy  Dudley  laughed  sardonically. 

“The  combination  simply  bought  up  half  a 
dozen  of  the  leading  papers,  and  own  them  body 
and  soul.  They  print  only  what  we  want  on  the 
corn  question.  They  mold  public  opinion,  as  it 
were.  The  other  papers  copy  our  news,  and  there 
you  are — see?” 

Mr.  Taggart  thought  he  saw,  for  he  rubbed  his 
hands  and  laughed. 

“But  in  dealing  with  such  an  artful  old  fox 
as  Pared  Whitemore  we  have  to  provide  against 
the  unusual  and  the  unexpected.  It  was  dis¬ 
tinctly  unusual  for  him  to  send  a  boy  like  Vance 
Thornton  to  close  up  his  options — yet  that  is 
what  he  has  done,  and  we  should  never  have  got 
on  to  it  if  he  had  not  been  for  the  uncommon 
shrewdness  of  our  man  Vyce.  If  he  has  done 
this,  there  is  no  reason  why  he  hasn’t  instructed 
the  boy  to  come  down  here  after  he  has  finished 
with  the  options  and  try  to  find  out  whether  the 
press  reportes  concerning  these  elevators  are 


really  founded  on  facts,  or  whether  they  have 
been  cooked  up  by  the  opposition  forces.” 

“And  do  you  think  that  young  fellow  Thornton 
is  smart  enough  for  such  a  slick  job  as  that?” 
asked  Mr.  Taggart,  with  a  sneer. 

“Do  I?  Well,  say,  he’s  all  right,  and  don’t 
you  make  any  mistake  on  that  head,”  said  Dudley 
in  a  convincing  tone  as  he  gave  the  rim  of  his 
hat  a  flip  backward.  “Carrington  says  he’s  smart 
enough  to  be  dangerous,  and  Carrington  is  no 
fool.” 

“Yet  he’s  only  a  boy,  you  say?”  said  Taggart, 
skeptically. 

“That’s  ,  all  right.  He  was  clever  enough  to 
block  a  little  game  we  put  up  on  him  in  Kansas 
City,  and  he  didn’t  even  suspect  our  intentions, 
either.” 

“How  was  that?”  asked  Mr.  Taggart,  with 
some  interest. 

“Carrington  came  down  himself  from  Chicago 
to  help  the  thing  along,  and  brought  one  of  his 
handsomest  lady  stenographers  along  to  pump 
the  boy  dry.  And  she  did  it,  too;  oh,  yes,  she 
did  it — nit!  And  we  thought  he  would  be  such 
an  easy  proposition.  We  wanted  to  find  out  all 
his  plans  and  get  possession  of  the  options  we 
supposed  he  carried  about  in  his  clothes.” 

“And  you  failed,  eh?” 

“We  failed  all  right.  He  didn’t  have  as.  much 
as  a  toothpick  about  him,  and  so,  after  dosing 
his  coffee,  for  he  doesn’t  drink  a  drop  of  liquor, 
we  had  all  our  trouble  for  nothing.  The  girl 
went  into  a  spasm  of  admiration  over  Thornton’s 
cleverness  in  being  prepared  for  the  unexpected, 
while  Carrington  was  mader  than  a  whole,  nest 
of  hornets.  I  took  him  to  his  hotel  and  put 
him  to  bed,  and  that’s  the  last  I’ve  seen  of  him.“ 

“Well,*  now,  you  hear  me,”  said  the- man  in  the 
fedora  hat,  thumping  the  side  of  the  bunch  of 
spiles  behind  which  Vance  was  listening  to  this 
enlightening  conversation;  “if  he  comes  down 
here  and  gets  away  with  a  grain  of  information 
as  big  as  one  grain  of  those  five  million  bushes 
stored  in  these  five  elevators.  I’ll  give  you  leave 
to  kick  me  from  here  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi.” 

The  remark  was  emphatic  and  forcible,  and 
there  was  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  Mr.  Tag¬ 
gart  meant  every  word  of  it,  yet  is  it  any  wonder 
that  Vance  Thornton,  under  the  circumstances, 
grinned  as  he  had  never  grinned  before  in  all 
his  life? 


CHAPTER  VIII.— The  Man  from  the  West. 

If  Guy  Dudley  and  Mr.  Taggart,  the  manager 
of  the  five  elevators  of  Elevatorville,  only  sus¬ 
pected  the  injury  they  had  inflicted  on  their 
cause  by  coming  down  to  the  water’s  edge  of  that 
particular  elevator  under  which  Vance  Thornton 
happened  to  be  concealed  at  the  time,  and  there 
telling  all  they  knew  to  the  winds,  as'  they 
thought,  there  is  not  the  least  doubt  that  they 
would  have  felt  like  going  to  some  quiet  place 
and  kicking  themselves  off  the  earth.  The  dapper 
Mr.  Dudley  thought  himself  as  smart  as  they 
make  them  in  Chicago,  but  really  he  had  lots  to 
learn.  He  was  satisfied  that  young  Thornton 
could  not  poke  his  nose  into  the  town  without  he 
“Dudley”,  becoming  immediately  aware  of  the 
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fact.  Yet  Vance  had  already  been  more  than 
twelve  hours  in  Elevatorville  without  the  dapper 
young-  man’s  knowledge,  and  had  practically  ac¬ 
complished  the  object  of  his  visit  through  the 
indiscreet  loquacity  of  the  gentlemen  who  were 
“laying  for  him. 

The  only  really  good  thing  that  Dudley  had 
been  guilty  of  was  his  admission  of  Thornton's 
cleverness.  Dudley  and  the  manager  of  the 
elevators,  having  unwittingly  put  Vance  Thorn¬ 
ton  in  possession  of  more  information  even  than 
he  had  expected  to  pick  up  in  that  western  river 
town,  walked  back  the  way  they  had  come  and 
parted  at  the  corner  of  the  street,  the  dapper 
young  man  returning  to  his  hotel. 

“Well,”  murmured  Vance,  as  he  emerged  from 
his  place  of  concealment,  “if  this  hasn’t  been  the 
greatest  piece  of  luck  I’ve  ever  heard  tell  of, 
I  don’t  know  what  luck  is.  So  there’s  actually 
five  million  bushels  of  corn  in  these  elevators, 
while  they  are  officially  reported  as  empty?  I’m 
much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Taggart,  for  the  in¬ 
formation,”  and  he  looked  after  the  retreating 
figures  of  the  manager  and  his  companion.  “So 
that  was  a  put-up  job  on  me  at  Bagley’s  chop- 
house,  eh?  And  I  never  dreamed  of  it.  At  last 
I  am  on  to  you,  Mr.  Guy  Dudley,  and  I  think 
you’ve  done  all  the  damage  you’re  likely  to  do  to 
Mr.  Whitemore.  And  our  respectable  bookekeper, 
Mr.  Edgar  Vyce,  is  a  snake  in  the  grass.  I’ll 
have  to  lose  no  time  in  putting  Mr.  Whitemore 
next  to  all  these  important  facts.  When  he  learns 
the  real  state  of  affairs  I  guess  Mr.  Vyce  will 
have  to  join  the  opposition  in  person  as  well  as 
in  spirit.  I  never  did  like  him  much,  and  now  I 
certainly  despise  him.  A  sneak  and  a  traitor 
ought  always  to  be  handled  without  gloves.” 

By  this  time  the  road  was  clear  for  Vance  to 
retire  without  attracting  special  attention  to 
himself,  and  half  an  hour  later  he  was  seated  at 
a  table  in  the  cottage  writing  a  letter  to  his  em¬ 
ployer.  That  afternoon  he  left  Elevatorville  by 
a  river  boat  that  carried  him  a  few  miles  up  the 
Mississippi  to  another  town  that  boasted  _  of  a 
pair  of  dismantled  elevators.  He  had  no  difficulty 
in  personally  examining  these  buildings,  and 
found  that  the  newspaper  report  as  to  their  con¬ 
dition  was  strictly  true.  Vance  added  a  post¬ 
script  to  this  letter,  setting  forth  the  facts  as 
he  had  found  them,  and  then  forwarded  it  by 
registered  mail,  as  usual. 

“I  suppose  Guy  Dudley  is  watching  for  the 
train  to  deposit  me  in  Elevatorville  this  even¬ 
ing,”  he  grinned  as  he  sat  on  the  hotel  veranda 
after  supper.  “Gee!  It  was  a  lucky  thought  of 
mine  not  to  go  to  the  hotel  last  night.  Had  I 
done  so  my  name  would  probably  have  been 
mud,  so  far  as  finding  out  what  I  came  for,  and 
then  I  should  never  have  found  out  those  other 
little  matters.  It’s  better  to  be  born  lucky  than 
rich.” 

Next  morning  Vance  left  for  a  railway  junc¬ 
tion  town  in  Missouri,  the  last  point  he  had  on 
his  list.  It  is  unnecessary  to  go  into  the  par¬ 
ticulars  of  his  business  at  this  place.  It  is 
enough  to  say  that  it  had  a  direct  bearing  on 
his  employer’s  plans,  and  the  boy  managed  to 
obtain  all  the  necessary  information  to  be  got. 

“Now  for  Chicago  and  home,”  said  Vance,  in  a 
happy  frame  of  mind,  after  he  had  boiled  down 


his  statistics  in  a  succinct  letter  to  Mr.  White- 
more  and  sent  it  off. 

The  boy  uttered  these  words  as  he  was  coming 
out  of  the  post-office,  which  was  located  on  the 
corner  of  two  streets.  Immediately  preceding 
him  was  a  tall  and  commanding  man,  with  a 
swarthy  complexion  and  black  eyes.  Vance  had 
noticed  him  inside  posting  a  letter.  He  wore  a 
soft  felt  hat  of  generous  proportions,  and  his 
manner  was  the  free  and  easy  way  of  the  wide 
West.  The  boy  stopped  and  watched  him  with 
some  curiosity  as  he  started  to  cross  the  street. 
At  that  moment  a  noisy  racket  arose  around  the 
corner,  and  there  suddenly  came  into  view  a  team 
of  horses  attached  to  a  hieavv  wagon  of  produce. 
Evidently  the  animals  were  frightened,  and  were 
dashing  about  in  a  blind,  purposeless  race.  The 
stranger  was  right  in  their  path,  and  seeing  his 
peril,  he  sprang  back.  But  in  some  unaccount¬ 
able  way  he  missed  his-  footing,  slipped  and  fell 
upon  the  roadway. 

A  dozen  or  more  people  besides  Vance  noticed 
his  mishap,  but  only  the  boy  seemed  to  have 
presence  of  mind  enough  to  take  any  action.  The 
frenzied  horses  were  almost  upon  the  fallen  man 
when  Vance,  darting  out  from  the  sidewalk, 
seized  the  nearest  animal  by  the  bridle-rein,  as 
well  as  getting  a  secure  grip  on  the  harness  with 
the  other  hand,  and  succeeded  in  slightly  veer¬ 
ing  the  team  out  of  its  course.  Of  course  he 
was  instantly  carried  off  his  feet  and  placed  in 
an  exceedingly  dangerous  situation,  but  he  had 
accomplished  his  object.  The  wheels  of  the  heavy 
wagon  barely  grazed  the  stranger’s  head  as  it 
flew  by,  but  he  was  saved — saved  by  Vance’s  re¬ 
markable  nerve  and  quick  movements.  The  runa¬ 
ways,  handicapped  by  his  weight,  and  headed  off 
by  several  man  who  now  jumped  into  the  road¬ 
way  and  waved  their  coats  and  hats,  lost  their 
speed  and  were  presently  brought  to  a  standstill. 

“Young  man,”  exclaimed  a  broad-shouiderd 
Missourian,  grasping  Vance  by  the  hand,  as  with 
rumpled  clothes  and  minus  his  hat  he  let  go  his 
hold  and  staggered  back  from  the  restive  and 
trembling  horses,  “that  was  one  of  the  pluckiest 
things  I  reckon  I’ve  seen  for  a  long  time.” 

“That’s  what  it  was,  so  help  me  Bob!”  cried 
another  demonstrative  individual,  pressing  him¬ 
self  to  the  fore.  “Shake,  youngster!” 

A  crowd  quickly  gathered  around  the  boy,  and 
everybody  wanted  to  take  him  by  the  hand  and 
tell  him  what  they  thought  of  his  feat. 

“Here’s  your  hat!”  cried  some  one  on  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  the  circle. 

Half  a  dozen  willing  hands  were  extended  to 
grasp  and  restore  it  to  its  owner.  It  was  really 
extraordinary  what  an  interest  the  onlookers  had 
suddenly  taken  in  the  Chicago  boy. 

“Oh,  come  now,”  objected  Vance,  trying  to  dis¬ 
engage  himself  from  his  well-meaning  admirers, 
“I’m  really  much  obliged  to  you;  but  I  think 
you  might  let  a  fellow  go  now.” 

“But  you’ve  got  to  drink  with  us  before  we  can 
let  you  part  company,”  cried  one  officious  six- 
foot  native. 

“You  must  excuse  me,”  said  Vance,  moving 
off,  “but  I  don’t  drink.” 

“You  don’t  drink!”  exclaimed  several  of  the 
men  in  a  breath,  falling  back  at  what  seemed 
to  them  a  most  unheard-of  statement.  “Did  you 
say  that  you  didn’t  drink?” 
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“That’s  exactly  what  I  did  say,  and  I  generally 
mean  what  I  say,”  answered  the  hoy  in  a  firm 
tone. 

As  Vance  elbowed  his  way  clear  of  the  mob 
every  one  looked  at  him  with  the  same  curiosity 
they  might  have  bestowed  upon  some  new  and 
extraordinary  animal  which  had  unexpectedly 
dropped  in  among  them.  A  fellow  that  did  not 
drink  was  decidedly  something  out  of  the  com¬ 
mon  in  Missouri.  Vance,  however,  was  rescued 
from  this  disagreeable  situation  by  the  man 
whose  life  he  had  saved.  The  big  fellow  stepped 
up,  and  linking  his  arm  with  the  lad’s  drew  him 
off  down  the  street,  saying,  in  a  very  pleasant 
and  somewhat  musical  voice: 

“Let  us  get  away  from  this  mob,  my  young 
friend ;  I  fancy  their  well-meant  intentions  are 
not  particularly  agreeable  to  either  of  us.  I 
can  see  that  you  don’t  care  to  be  made  a  hero  of, 
thought  I  never  knew  one  who  more  deserved  the 
honor.” 

He  spoke  in  such  a  breezy,  whole-souled  way 
that  Vance  was  instantly  prepossessed  in  his 
favor.  Though  he  showed  the  flavor  of  the  un¬ 
trammeled  West  in  every  movement,  yet  there 
was  nothing  rought  about  him.  .  He  was  a  gen¬ 
tleman  from  heel  to  crown. 

“I  am  very  glad  you  were  not  injured  by  the 
runaway,  sir,”  said  Vance,  sincerely. 

“Thanks  to  your  nerve  and  presence  of  mind, 
I  was  not;  but  I  had  a  narrow  call  for  my  life. 
I  owe  my  reservation  to  you,  my  brave  lad,  and 
I  wish  you  to  understand  that  I  am  deeply  grate¬ 
ful  to  you.  You  must  let  me  know  your  name, 
for  I  insist  that  we  shall  be  better  acquainted.” 

“My  name  is  Vance  Thornton.” 

“Thank  you;  and  mine  is  William  Bradhurst.” 

“I  am  pleased  to  know  you,  Mr.  Bradhurst,” 
said  Vance. 

“Not  more  than  I  am  to  know  you,”  replied 
the  man  from  the  West.  “You  are  a  stranger 
to  this  town,  I  should  judge.” 

“Yes,  sir!  I  am  from  Chicago.” 

“You  interest  me.  I  am  bound  for  that  city 
myself.  I  expect  to  take  the  afternoon  train  for 
St.  Louis,  to  connect  with  the  Panhandle  road.” 

“I  intend  to  leave  to-day  for  Chicago  by  the 
same  route,”  said  Vance,  pleased  with  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  having  so  agreeable  a  companion. 

“I  am  delighted  to  hear  it,  my  dear  fellow,” 
answered  the  westerner,  in  a  tone  which  indicated 
his  satisfaction.  “We  will  go  together,  if  you 
have  no  objection.” 

“I  shall  be  glad  to  have  your  society,”  assented 

the  boy. 

“Good.  I  was  wondering  how  I  would  relieve 
the  monotony  of  the  trip.  You  have  settled  the 
manner  in  the  way  I  should  have  preferred.” 

By  this  time  they  were  several  blocks  from  the 
scene  of  their  thrilling  adventure. 

“Where  are  you  stopping?”  asked  the  big  fel¬ 
low. 

“At  the  Planters’  House.” 

“Why,  that’s  where  I  have  put  up.  If  you 
don’t  mind  we’ll  go  there  now.  It  is  nearly  lunch 
hours.  Anyhow,  I’d  like  to  have  a  talk  with 

you.” 

To  this  invitation  Vance  offered  no  objection, 
and  ten  minutes  later  they  were  ascending  the 
hotel  elevator  together. 


CHAPTER  IX— Dame  Fortune  Takes  Vance 
Thornton  Under  Her  Wing. 

“Well,  Thornton,  I  trust  that  you  and  I  will 
be  good  friends,”  said  Mr.  Bradhurst,  as  he  mo¬ 
tioned  Vance  to  a  seat  by  the  window  after  they 
had  entered  one  of  the  best  suites  of  rooms  in 
the  house. 

“I  hope  so,  sir,”  replied  the  boy  in  a  cheery 
tone,  which  indicated  that  he  saw  no  reason,  at 
least  on  his  part,  why  they  should  not. 

“It  isn’t  every  one  that  I  take  a  fancy  to,” 
said  the  broad-shouldered  man;  “but  I  am  bound 
to  say  that,  even  apart  from  the  natural  friendli¬ 
ness  I  feel  toward  one  to  whom  I  am  so  largely 
indebted  as  yourself,  I  have  taken  a  liking  to 
you  on  general  principles.” 

“You  are  very  kind  to  say  so,”  returned  Vance; 
“I  can  say  the  same  thing  as  regards  yourself.” 

“When  we  appear  to  be  naturally  pleased,”  said 
Bradhurst  with  a  breezy  laugh.  “The  fact  of 
the  matter  is,  young  man,  I  have  lived  for  the 
last  eight  years  in  a  sort  of  rough-and-ready 
community,  where  a  man’s  character  comes  to  the 
surface  without  much  effort  on  his  part  to  hold 
it  down.  We  soon  learn  to  size  up  those  with 
whom  we  are  thrown  into  contact,  and  sift  the 
honest  fellow  from  the  worthless  camp.” 

“You  have  lived  in  the  mining  districts,  I  sup¬ 
pose?” 

“You’ve  hit  it  right  at  the  first  guess,  though 
I  hardly  suppose  I  resemble  a  cowboy.” 

“No,”  said  Vance;  “still  you  could  easily  be 
taken  for  a  prosperous  ranch  owner,  or  something 
of  that  sort.” 

“That’s  right  enough,  too.  I  don’t  look  much 
as  though  I  was  afflicted  with  consumption,  do 
I?”  asked  Bradhurst  with  a  smile. 

“Why,  no,”  replied  the  boy  in  a  tone  of  sur¬ 
prise. 

“Well,  eight  years  ago,  a  few  years  after  I 
graduated  from  Yale  College  and  was  beginning 
the  life  of  a  business  man  in  New  York,  my 
friends  came  to  the  conclusion  that  I  was  marked 
for  an  early  grave.  I  had  the  disease,  all  right, 
so  the  doctors  I  consulted  said,  and  was  treated 
for  it;  but  I  went  from  bad  to  worse,  until  it 
seemed  only  a  question  of  time  when  I  was  ex¬ 
pected  to  step  out.  As  a  last  resort  I  was  ad¬ 
vised  to  give  up  everything  and  go  to  Colorado. 
Well,  I  went.” 

“And  coming  West  cured  you?” 

“I  don’t  fancy  so;  it  was  the  new  life  I  lived. 
I  kept  away  from  the  large  towns  and  went  into 
the  wilderness.  I  lived  out  in  the  open  air.  I 
bought  a  horse  and  rode  about  a  great  deal.  After 
a  while  I  found  my  strength  returning  and  my 
chest  expanding,  and  in  two  years  I  could  afford 
to  laugh  at  doctors?” 

“And  you  never  had  a  return  of  the  old  sym¬ 
ptoms?” 

“Never.  I  think  it  is  perfectly  safe  for  me  to 
return  to  civilization  again.” 

“It  must  give  you  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction 
to  know  that  you  have  cheated  the  undertaker 
out  of  a  job,”  said  Vance  with  a  laugh. 

“I  leave  you  to  judge  of  that.  But  while  it 
was  solely  for  the  purpose  of  recruiting  my 
health  I  came  West.  I  have  also  acomplished 
another  satisfactory  result.” 
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“And  what  is  that?” 

“I  have  made  a  fortune — and  a  mighty  big  one 
at  that.”  v 

“In  eight  years?” 

“In  six  years.  If  you  have  fortune  on  your  side 
a  good  deal  of  money  can  be  picked  up  in  the 
wild  and  woolly  districts,  as  they  are  sometimes 
called.” 

“I  have  often  heard  so,”  admitted  Vance,  in¬ 
terestedly. 

“I  was  always  interested  in  metallurgy,  and 
studied  the  subject  pretty  exhaustively  before  I 
had  any  idea  of  putting  my  knowledge  to  prac¬ 
tical  use.  While  wandering  about  at  my  own 
sweet  will  I  used  to  do  a  little  prospecting  for 
the  fun  of  the  thing,  but  I  can’t  say  that  I  met 
with  any  success.  My  luck  began  when  I  took  up 
my  habitation  in  the  Dead  Man’s  Creek  mining 
district,  Colorado.  By  that  time  I  had  grown 
tired  of  doing  nothing.  I  was  induced  to  buy  an 
interest  in  a  claim  that  at  first  looked  to  be  a 
good  thing,  and  soon  petered  out.  Still,  my  min¬ 
ing  information  encouraged  me  to  believe  there 
was  a  future  in  it.  I  bought  my  partners  out 
for  a  trivial  sum,  and  from  that  moment  super¬ 
intended  the  working  of  the  mine  myself.  One 
day  we  struck  a  fine  pay  streak,  and  when  the 
news  circulated  I  was  beset  with  offers  from 
promoters  who  came  there  to  examine  into  it.  I 
refused  to  sell,  but  was  finally  persuaded  to 
form  a  company,  and  dispose  of  a  few  shares 
at  a  high  figure.  That  was  four  years  ago. 
The  mine  turned  out  to  be  a  real  bonanza,  and 
my  profits  from,  the  ore  taken  out  up  to  a  month 
ago  have  been  over  $2,000,000.” 

“Gee!”  exclaimed  Vance,  opening  his  eyes;  “you 
don’t  say!” 

“I  continued  to  hold  ninety  per  cent,  of  the 
stock,  and  this  I  disposed  of  a  little  over  a  week 
ago  for  the  par  value  of  $100  a  share  to  a  clique 
of  wealthy  men.  I  realized  $9,000,000.” 

“Nine  millions!”  gasped  Vance,  who  was  as¬ 
tonished  at  the  sum,  although  he  was  accustomed 
to  move  in  a  business  atmosphere  where  trans¬ 
actions  involving  millions  were  a  common  occur¬ 
rence. 

“Under  these  circumstances,  Thornton,  you 
will  understand  that  if  I  presented  you  with  a 
couple  of  millions  in  consideration  of  what  you 
have  done  for  me  I  shouldn’t  be  doing  any  too 
much  to  express  mY  gratitude,  and  I  should  still 
have  more  money  on  my  hands  than  I  could  ever 
reasonably  hope  to  spend.” 

“I  hope  you  don’t  think  of  doing  such  a  foolish 
thing  as  that,”  said  Vance,  not  a  little  disturbed 
at  the  mere  idea  of  being  presented  with  such  an 
enormous  sum. 

“Why  not?” 

“Because  I  wouldn’t  accept  what  I  haven’t 
earned,”  replied  the  boy,  stoutly. 

The  western  man  regarded  him  with  an  amused 
smile.  All  the  same,  he  began  to  look  upon  the 
lad  with  a  new  and  increased  respect. 

“Well,”  he  said  in  an  altered  tone,  “we’ll  defer 
the  discussion  of  such  a  thing  to  another  time. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  my  life,  which  you  have 
presented  to  me,  I  may  say,  is  worth  more  than 
two  millions.  In  fact,  it  is  quite  beyond  any 
financial  value.  Will  you  permit  me  to  bestow 
on  you  in  return  for  it  a  lifelong  friendship?” 

“I  shall  be  only  too  tflad  to  accept  that,”  replied 


Vance,  his  strong,  young  face  lighting  up  with 
pleasure. 

“It’s  a  bargain,”  said  Bradhurst,  extending  his 
hand.  “Shake  on  it.” 

Vance  grasped  his  big  brown  hand,  and  with 
that  handclasp  the  glittering  goddess  of  Fortune 
hovered  for  an  instant  over  the  boy’s  head  and 
touched  him  with  the  point  of  one  of  her  golden 
wings. 

“I  hope  I  haven’t  talked  you  to  death,  Thorn¬ 
ton,”  said  the  man  from  the  golden  West,  rising 
and  slapping  the  lad  familiarly  on  the  back;  “but 
as  it  is  lunch  hour,  I  think  we  may  as  well  go 
down  to  the  dining-room  and  have  a  bite.” 

“I  second  the  motion,”  laughed  Vance,  getting 
on-  his  feet. 


CHAPTER  X.— Struck  Down. 

Vance  Thornton  and  his  new  friend  William 
Bradhurst,  the  many-times  millionaire,  expected 
to  reach  Chicago  over  the  P.  C.  C.  &  St.  L.  rail¬ 
road  at  about  seven  o’clock  on  the  morning  fol¬ 
lowing  their  departure  from  the  Missouri  junc¬ 
tion  town.  Their  calculations  were  correct,  and 
the  train  was  entering  the  Union  Depot,  corner 
Adams  and  Canal  streets,  when  Jarel  Whitemore,' 
after  a  visit  to  the  Chicago  National  Bank,  where 
he  had  received  and  perused  Vance’s  last  letter, 
mailed  after  his  departure  from  Elevatorville, 
was  ascending  to  his  office  in  the  Rookery  building. 
Bessie  Brown  looked  up  as  Mr.  Whitemore  en¬ 
tered  the  outer  office,  so  also  did  Mr.  Vyce,  the 
bookkeeper.  Both  noticed  that  their  employer 
looked  unusually  stern.  The  assistant  bookkeeper 
was  out  attending  to  matters  that  usually  fell 
to  Vance  to  transact.  Without  looking  either 
to  the  right  or  left,  Mr.  Whitemore  entered  his 
private  room.  Presently  Bessie’s  electric  alarm 
buzzed,  and  she  hastened  into  the  boss'’  sanctum. 
In  a  few  minutes  she  returned  to  her  machine, 
copied  a  short  letter  addressed  to  Jarboe,  Willi- 
cutt  &  Co.,  locked  up  her  notebook  and  proceeded 
to  put  on  her  hat,  an  unusual  circumstance  at 
that  hour. 

“Are  you  going  out,  Miss  Brown?”  inquired 
Mr.  Vyce  in  some  surprise. 

“Yes,  sir,”  answered  Bessie,  coldly. 

“Rather  early  for  lunch,  is  it  not?”  he  asked, 
coming  to  the  end  of  his  desk  and  regarding  her 
movements  curiously. 

“I  am  not  going  to  lunch.” 

“Then  you  are  going  out  on  business  for  Mr. 
Whitemore,  I  take  it?” 

Bessie  made  no  answer,  but  having  got  her 
hat  on  straight,  she  deliberately  walked  to  the 
outer  door  and  passed  into  the  corridor. 

“You  seem  to  be  putting  on  a  whole  lot  of 
airs  with  me,  young  lady,”  snarled  the  book¬ 
keeper  to  the  empty  office;  “all  of  a  sudden,  too. 
You  haven’t  spoken  a  civil  word  to  me  since  that 
young  cub  Thornton  went  away  on  confidential 
business  for  the  old  man.  I  shall  make  it  my 
business  to  take  you  down  a  peg  or  two.  If  I 
am  not  mistaken  in  my  calculations,  you’ll  be  look¬ 
ing  for  a  new  job  before  long,  Miss  Brown — - 
you  and  that  young  imp,  blame  him!  If  I  can 
keep  you  both  out  of  the  financial  district  you 
may  depend  upon  my  exertions  to  that  effect.” 

At  that  moment  his  alarm  went  off,  and  stick- 
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ing  his  pen  into  the  rack,  he  walked  into  the 
private  office. 

“Sit  down,  Mr.  Vyce,”  said  the  big  corn  opera¬ 
tor,  curtly.  “You  have  been  in  my  employ  a 
matter  of  six  years,  I  think?” 

“About  that  time,”  replied  the  bookkeeper, 
rather  taken  aback  by  the  question,  which  bore 
a  fatally  significant  bearing. 

“During  the  last  three  years  you  have  enjoyed 
a  considerable  degree  of  my  confidence,  which 
has,  if  anything,  increased  since  the  first  of  the 
year.  How  have  you  returned  this  trust  I  re¬ 
posed  in  you,  sir?” 

“How,  sir?”  faltered  the  bookkeeper,  his  guilty 
conscience  flying  into  his  sallow  face.  “Why — ” 

“Mr.  Vyce,  for  some  weeks  past  I  have  had 
reason  to  believe  that  some  one  conversant  with 
certain  plans  of  mine  was  giving  information  to 
the  clique  that  is  opposing  me  in  the  market. 
You  are  the  only  one  to  whom  I  have  opened  my 
lips  in  this  office.  I  have  long  regarded  you  as 
my  right-hand  man — a  man  I  thought  I  could 
trust.” 

“Is  it  possible  that  you  accuse  me,  Mr.  White- 
more?”  asked  the  bookkeeper,  with  an  injured 
air. 

“I  do  accuse  you,  Mr.  Vyce,  of  playing  the  part 
of  traitor  to  my  interests,”  said  the  corn  opera¬ 
tor,  sternly. 

“But,  sir,  unless  you  have  some  proof  it  is 
unfair - ” 

“I  have  the  words  of  a  certain  Mr.  Guy  Dudley 
as  evidence  that  you  sold  yourself  to  the  pool 
■headed  by  Jarrett,  Palmer  &  Carrington.” 

At  the  mention  of  Dudley’s  name  Mr.  Vyce 
turned  as  pale  as  death.  ^ 

“Guy  Dudley!”  he  exclaimed  in  a  trembling 
voice.  “Why,  how  could  you  have  seen  him?  He 
is  not  in  Chicago.” 

“We  will  not  argue  that  point.  But  if  you 
are  curious  to  know  how  I  obtained  my  informa¬ 
tion,  I  will  say  that  a  confidential  messenger  of 
mine  ran  across  your  friend  Dudley  and  heard 
from  that  gentleman’s  lips  enough  to  convict  you 
of  the  charge  I  bring  against  you.  If  you  have 
anything  to  say  in  your  defense  that  your  con¬ 
science  would  advise  you  to  bring  forward  1  will 
listen  to  you,  otherwise  I  will  have  to  ask  you 
to  bring  your  connection  with  this  office  to  an  im¬ 
mediate  close.” 

“You  wish  me  to  understand  that  you  have 
received  this  information  through  Vance  Thorn¬ 
ton?”  asked  Mr.  Vyce,  with  compre^ed  lips  and 
lowering  brow. 

“I  have  mentioned  no  name.” 

“But  you  sent  him  out  West.” 

“How  do  you  know  that?”  asked  Mr.  White- 
more,  curtly. 

“He  has  been  absent  from  the  office  for  some 
ten  days,  and  as  those  options  of  yours  were  on 
the  point  of  expiring,  I  supposed - ” 

“Isn’t  it  a  fact  that  you  advised  Mr.  Sidney 
Carrington  at  once  of  Vance’s  absence  from  this 
office,  and  suggested  your  idea  of  his  destination 
and  purpose?  And  don’t  you  know  that  Mr. 
Carrington,  Mr.  Dudley,  and  a  woman  connected 
with  their  office,  went  to  Kansas  City  for  the 
express  purpose  of  blocking  the  boy’s  mission 
by  getting  possession  of  my  options  by  foul 
means?” 

“As  you  seem  predisposed  to  my  guilt,  I  see 


no  use  in  making  any  answer  to  your  questions. 
I  wish  you  to  understand  that  I  brand  your  in¬ 
formant— whether  he  be  Vance  Thornton,  as  I 
believe,  or  somebody  else — as  a  liar.” 

Mr.  Vyce  rose  to  his  feet  and  walked  out  of 
the  private  room.  He  was  furious  with  sup- 
p  jssed  passion.  Mr.  Whitemore  followed  him 
almost  immediately,  and  went  to  the  office  safe, 
where  he  proceeded  to  unlock  the  special  com¬ 
partment  to  which  he  only  had  access.  Edgar 
Vyce  watched  him  with  set  white  face  and 
venomous  eyes.  Suddenly  an  evil  suggestion  en¬ 
tered  his  soul  and  took  lodgment  there.  He  knew 
that  documents  of  the  greatest  moment  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  corn  market  were  deposited  in 
that  inner  safe.  If  he  could  only  get  possession 
of  them  he  could  make  his  own  terms  with  the 
pool  in  whose  interests  he  had  practiaclly  lost 
his  position. 

If  he  could  get  possession  of  them !  There  was 
nobody  in  the  office  at  that  moment  but  he 
and  Mr.  Whitemore.  Suppose -  For  a  mo¬ 

ment  the  blood  congealed  around  his  heart,  and 
he  clutched  at  the  desk  to  support  himself.  The 
corn  operator  was  about  to  relock  the  steel  door. 
It  was  now  or  never  if  he  was  to  do  anything. 
Without  waiting  for  the  fiendish  suggestion  to 
cool  he  seized  a  heavy  ruler  and,  with  a  mut¬ 
tered  imprecation,  sprang  at  the  operator  from 
behind.  Mr.  Whitemore  heard  him  and  gave  a 
startled  glance  backward.  But  he  was  at  the 
infuriated  man’s  mercy.  Thud!  The  ruler  de¬ 
scended  on  the  old  operator’s  head,  and  he  went 
down  on  the  carpet  like  a  stricken  ox  at  the 
shambles.  At  that  identical  instant  Vance  Thorn¬ 
ton,  dusty  and  travel-stained,  appeared  at  the 
office  door.  He  was  a  witness  to  the  murderous 
attack.  With  a  cry  of  horror  he  sprang  forward 
to  his  now  insensible  employer. 

“You  here!”  cried  Vyce,  turning  on  him  with 
the  rage  and  despair  of  a  man  detected  in  the 
commission  of  a  desperate  crime.  “You  shall 
never  live  to  tell  the  story.” 

In  a  moment  they  had  grappled  in  a  terrible 
struggle.  The  boy,  encumbered  by  his  light  over¬ 
coat,  was  at  a  disadvantage.  The  bookkeeper 
was  strong,  agile  and  desperate.  They  swayed 
to  and  fro  within  the  brass  railings  near  the 
safe,  Vyce  trying  to  get  a  grip  on  Vance's  throat. 
At  length  the  bookkeeper  succeeded  in  tripping 
Thornton  so  that  he  fell  across  the  railing,  and 
then  he  began  to  pound  the  boy  over  the  head 
and  face  with  his  fists.  The  result  was  now  no 
longer  in  doubt,  for  Vyce  clearly  had  the  upper 
hand.  He  intended  to  kill  the  lad,  for  he  hated 
him  as  only  such  a  malignant  nature  &an  hate. 

But  fate  willed  it  otherwise,  else  this  story 
would  not  have  been  written.  The  outer  door 
suddenly  opened,  and  Bessie  Brown  appeared 
in  the  opening.  With  dilated  eyes  she  looked  a 
moment  on  the  scene.  She  recognised  Vance 
Thornton.  Uttering  a  piercing  stream  that 
echoed  through  the  corridors,  Bessie  seized  the 
fi^t  thing  that  came  to  her  hand,  which  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  a  cane  forgotten  by  a  morning  visi¬ 
tor,  and  jumped  to  Vance’s  assistance. 

The  appearance  of  Bessie  on  the  scene  altered 
the  state  of  affairs.  With  a  bitter  imprecation 
he  cast  the  boy  from  him,  seized  his  hat  and  coat 
and  rushed  out  of  the  building.  Vance  then 
turned  his  attention  to  his  employer,  who  was  in 
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a  bad  way.  Vance  telephoned  for  a  doctor,  and 
by  this  time  the  news  of  the  assault  had  reached 
the  other  offices-  on  that  floor  and  a  number  of 
brokers  were  doing  all  they  could  to  help  Mr. 
Whitemore  to  recover  consciousness.  He  came  to 
in  a  while,  and  then,  seeing  Vance  near,  he  weak¬ 
ly  told  him  to  take  care  of  his  business  until  he 
was  able  to  be  around  and  signed  a  statement  to 
that  effect  for  the  benefit  of  his  customers.  Then 
the  old  man  was  taken  home  in  an  auto.  Then 
Vance  visited  the  offices  of  Jarboe,  Willicut  & 
Co.  and  explained  the  situation.  Mr.  Jarboe  was 
very  much  concerned  over  the  news.  He  said 
that  with  Mr.  Whitemore  down  and  out  the  Jar- 
rett,  Palmer  &  Carrington  crowd  would  have  a 
clean  sweep. 

Vance  returned  to  the  Rookery  Building  in  a 
depressed  condition.  Then  he  thought  of  Brad- 
hurst,  and  wondered  if  he  could  borrow  the  neces¬ 
sary  capital  from  him  to  steady  the  corn  market 
and  save  Mr.  Whitemore’s  capital.  So  he  rushed 
up  to  see  Bradhurst  and  explained  matters. 
Bradhurst  immediately  entered  into  the  affair 
with  a  vim  that  nearly  took  Vance  off  his  feet. 
He  not  only  promised  to  see  him  through  to  the 
extent  of  millions,  but  insisted  on  whatever 
profits  there  were  coming  from  the  deal  should 
be  equally  divided  between  them,  for  Vance  had 
told  him  that  all  his  employer  would  take  would 
be  what  he  put  up  on  the  deal,  and  he  would  be 
fully  satisfied  with  that. 


CHAPTER  XI.— Who  Holds  the  Ace? 

Rats,  they,  will^leave  a  sinking  ship.  Perhaps 
it  would  hardly  be  fair  to  compare  the  solid 
brokerage  firm  of  Jarboe,  Willicutt  &  Co.  with 
the  rodents  in  question3  but  Tennyson  Jarboe, 
after  his  interview  with  Vance  Thornton  and  a 
careful  study  of  Mr.  Whitemore’s  condition  from 
the  latest  reports  in  the  evening  papers,  decided, 
in  consultation  with  his  partners,  that  Jared 
Whitemore  was  as  good  as  done  for,  both  phy¬ 
sically  and  financially.  With  five  million  bushels 
of  corn  ready  to  be  shipped  to  Chicago  at  their 
nod,  it  was  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  Jarrett, 
Palmer  &  Carrington  clique  would  jump  into  the 
pit  the  next  morning  and,  with  little  opposition 
to  fear,  hammer  the  market  to  pieces.  In  the 
ensuing  panic  corn  would  tumble  like  the  famous 
Humpty  Dumpty  of  fairy  fiction,  and  it  therefore 
behooved  Jarboe,  Willicutt  &  Co.,  with  the  pointer 
they  had  got  from  Vance,  to  sell  a  million  or  so 
bushels  short  for  their  own  private  account.  It 
would  be  perfectly  fair,  since  Mr.  Whitemore’s 
boyish  representative  could  do  nothing  toward 
stemming  the  current  without  money.  So  when 
Vance  reached  Mr.  Whitemore’s  office  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  morning  he  found  a  letter  addressed  tp 
himself  and  signed  by  Mr.  Jarboe,  in  which  that 
gentleman  expressed  his  regret  that  the  firm  saw 
no  way  of  saving  their  old  customer  from  the 
expected  crash  unless  something  tangible  in  the 
way  of  money  was  forthcoming,  and  as  this  seem¬ 
ed  to-  be  out  of  the  question,  Jarboe,  Willicut  & 
Co.  could  hardly  be  expected  to  execute  any  fur¬ 
ther  commissions  for  Mr.  Whitemore. 

“All  right,”  exclaimed  Vance,  coolly;  “you 
ha^e  deserted  the  *<iip  just  a  moment  too  soon 


for  your  own  good,  Mr.  Jarboe.  Fm  only  a  boy, 
it  is  true,  but  I’m  not  taking  off  my  hat  to  you 
for  all  that.” 

Thrusting  the  letter  in  his  pocket,  he  put  on 
his  hat  again. 

“I’ll  be  back  in  half  an  hour,”  he  said  to  Bessie. 

He  rushed  over  to  the  Grand  Pacific  and  sent 
his  card  up  to  William  Bradhurst. 

“Read  that,”  he  said  to  his  new  friend,  hand¬ 
ing  him  Mr.  Jarboe’s  letter. 

Mr.  Bradhurst  had  finished  breakfast,  and  was 
preparing  to  go  over  to  Mr.  Whitemore’s  office 
according  to  arrangements  entered  the  night  be¬ 
fore. 

“Cool,  I  must  say,”  he  remarked,  as  he  handed 
it  back.  “Well,  what  are  you  going  to  do?” 

“Get  another  broker,”  replied  Vance,  decidedly. 

“Quite  right.  Have  you  selected  one  yet?” 

“I  have  a  firm  in  my  eye.  It’s  young,  but  I 
know  them  both.  They’re  square  as  a  die.  This 
deal  will  be  the  making  of  them,  and  I’m  glad 
to  put  it  in  their  way.  Come,  let  us  go  over 
to  their  office.  We  haven’t  any  time  to  lose  to¬ 
day.” 

Mr.  Bradhurst  and  Vance  went  to  a  brokerage 
office  on  La  Salle  street.  It  was  on  the  third 
floor  front,  and  the  sign  on  the  door  read  Fox 
&  Mason. 

“Hello,  Thornton,”  was  Mr.  Fox’s  greeting  as 
the  boy  entered  his  private  office  with  his  friend. 
“Glad  to  see  you.  Where’ve  you  been  for  the  last 
two  weeks,  and  may  I  ask  how  your  employer, 
Mr.  Whitemore,  is  this  morning?” 

“I’ve  been  out  of  town.  As  to  Mr.  Whitemore, 
the  latest  reports  are  not  encouraging.  Allow 
me  to  introduce  you  to  Mr.  William  Bradhurst.” 

“Glad  to  know  you,  Mr.  Bradhurst,”  said  Fox, 
genially. 

“Now,  Mr.  Fox,  I  wish  your  earnest  attention. 
I'm  going  to  put  a  good  thing  in  your  way,”  said 
the  boy  in  a  business-like  tone. 

“Thanks.  All  favors  thankfully  accepted,”  and 
he  looked  at  Mr.  Bradhurst  as  if  he  judged  he 
was  the  good  thing  suggested. 

“Read  this,”  said  Vance,  and  he  handed  him  the 
paper  which  authorized  him  to  act  for  Mr.  White- 
more. 

Mr.  Fox  read  it  with  some  surprise. 

“Now  read  this,”  and  Vance  produced  Mr. 
Jarboe’s  letter. 

“Phew!”  was  the  broker’s  comment  after  he 
had  perused  it. 

“Under  those  circumstances  I  have  decided  to 
employ  new  brokers.  I  have  selected  Fox  & 
Mason.  Mr.  Jarboe  has  made  a  slight  miscalcu¬ 
lation.  Instead  of  having  no  money,  I  have  a 
backing  representing  $11,000,000.” 

“What’s  that?  Say  that  again,  please!” 
ejaculated  Fox  in  amazement. 

Vance  repeated  the  amount. 

“Say,  you’re  not  joking,  are  you?”  said  Fox 
with  a  smile. 

“Never  more  serious  in  my  life,”  replied  the 
boy,  earnestly.  “This  gentleman,  William  Brad¬ 
hurst,  is  worth  exactly  that  sum,  and  he  is  back¬ 
ing  me.  He  is  ready  to  give  you  a  check  on  the^ 
Bankers’  National  Bank  now  to  cover  my  first 
transaction,  which  is  an  order  to  purchase  any 
part  of  five  million  bushes  of  corn  as  soon  as  it 
is  offered  in  the  pit  this  morning.” 
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“Five  million  bushes!”  exclaimed  Fox,  staring 
hard  at  Vance. 

“That's  what  I  said.  Please  call  up  the  Bank¬ 
ers’  National  on  your  'phone  and  verify  my  state¬ 
ment.  Don’t  lose  a  minute,  please.” 

Jack  Fox,  still  somewhat  bewildered  by  such 
an  order,  did  as  Vance  requested  him,  and  re¬ 
turned  to  his  desk  perfectly  satisfied  with  the 
result. 

“Now  we’ll  get  down  to  business,”  he  said. 

And  they  did. 

“After  the  close  of  the  board  to-day  come  to 
Mr.  Whitemore’s  office,  and  you  will  find  Mr. 
Bradhurst  and  myself  on  deck.  I  will  then  go 
over  certain  plans  I  have  in  view  and  make  clear¬ 
er  our  future  business  relations.” 

Vance  and  his  friend  then  left,  while  Fox,  after 
leaving  a  note  for  his  partner,  seized  his  hat 
and  made  straight  for  the  Board  of  Trade.  It 
was  twenty  minutes  past  nine  when  Vance’s 
broker  entered  the  board  room.  The  gong  which 
started  business  would  sound  in  ten  minutes,  and 
already  the  floor  was  filling  up,  while  groups  in 
earnest  consultation  were  to  be  seen  on  the  steps 
of  both  the  wheat  ^nd  corn  pits.  Sid  Carrington 
and  Abe  Palmer  were  standing  aloof  on  the  steps 
of  the  latter.  A  triumphant  smile  played  about 
the  mouths  of  each  of  these  bear  operators.  For 
weeks  they  had  been  laying  their  plans,  joining 
together  subtle  schemes  for  the  overthrow  of 
Jared  Whitemore,  but  they  had  made  but  little 
way  against  the  acute  old  fox,  who  had  been 
gradually  drawing  together  his  control  of  the 
corn  market.  Now  the  one  man  they  had  feared 
— the  man  who  stood  like  a  stone  wall  between 
them  and  the  accomplishment  of  all  their  care¬ 
fully  conceived  plans — had  been  suddenly  put  out 
of  the  fight.  Their  chance  had  come  at  last,  and 
they  did  not  intend  to  do  a  thing  with  the  corn 
market  that  morning. 

Everybody  interested  was  talking  about  the 
sudden  misfortune  which  had  occurred  to  Jared 
Whitemore,  and  not  one  but  felt  sure  that  one 
of  the  biggest  slumps  in  the  history  of  the  board 
was  about  to  set  in.  Consequently  there  was  a 
subdued  feeling  of  excitement  in  the  air.  Brok¬ 
ers  with  their  pockets  crammed  with  selling  or¬ 
ders  constantly  came  on  the  floor,  adding  to  the 
din.  Eyes  were  cast  frequently  and  nervously 
at  the  clock,  noting  the  slow  crawling  of  the 
minute  hand  toward  the  half-hour  mark.  Rep¬ 
resentatives  from  Jarboe,  Willicutt  &  Co.  were 
ready  to  sell  the  minute  the  gong  opened  pro¬ 
ceedings.  Apparently  all  bulls  had  sought  cover 
on  this  fateful  morning.  Suddenly,  with  start¬ 
ling  distinctness,  came  the  single  stroke  of  a 
great  gong.  Instantly,  with  a  strident  roar,  the 
battle  was  on.  Corn  in  lots  of  five  thousand  was 
offered  at  <Snce  at  half  a  point  below  the  pre¬ 
vious  day’s  figures.  Not  at  first  by  Carrington 
&  Palmer — they  were  holding  back,  like  men 
whose  positions  were  unassailable.  The  attack 
on  corn  was  be|*un  by  the  smaller  fry,  from  the 
outposts,  as  it  were,  of  the  bear  army.  Carring¬ 
ton  &  Palmer  were  holding  on  to  their  immense 
forces  in  reserve  for  the  real  attack  that  was  to 
carry  everything  down  before  the  onslaught. 

But  the  first  real  surprise  developed  at  once. 
Jack  Fox,  one  of  the  mew  traders  cn  the  board, 
accepted  every  bid  offered.  He  was  immediately 
the  center  of  a  furious  vortex  that  hurled  corn 


in  a  flood  at  his  head.  But  with  a  confident 
smile  on  his  face,  that  soon  began  to  be  noted 
with  some  uneasiness  by  cautious  brokers,  he 
welcomed  the  rush  with  open  arms.  The  re¬ 
sult  was  that  grain  began  to  recover  and  present 
a  bold  front  to  the  bears.  Then  Palmer  &  Car¬ 
rington  took  a  hand,  and  the  excitement  grew 
to  fever  heat.  In  spite  of  it  all,  Jack  Fox,  calm 
and  serene  amid  the  babel  and  confusion,  stood 
firm,  and  welcomed  all  selling  orders  as  he  would 
a  much-loved  relative.  Around  and  around  the 
pit  went  the  question:  Who  is  Fox  buying  for? 
Nobody  could  guess. 

Suddenly  there  dawned  the  suspicion  that  Jared 
Whitemore  was  still  in  the  fight.  It  must  be  so. 
He  must  have  recovered  in  time  to  furnish  Vance 
Thornton  with  the  sinews  of  war  to  carry  on 
the  fight  until  he  could  get  down  himself.  If 
this  was  true,  then  Jarboe,  Willicutt  &  Co.  had 
made  a  big  blunder.  Not  only  had  they  placed 
themselves  in  a  bad  light  with  their  old  client, 
but  they  were  liable  to  face  a  big  loss,  since 
they  knew  only  too  well  that  if  the  Whitemore 
force  were  still  back  of  the  fight  they  stood  a 
poor  chance  of  getting  any  corn  when  they  wanted 
it.  So  Jarboe  hastened  to  try  and  square  him¬ 
self.  He  made  a  personal  call  on  Vance. 

“I  received  ycur  letter,”  said  the  boy,  coldly, 
when  the  big  broker  had  been  admitted  to  Mr. 
Whitemore’s  sanctum,  where  Vance  now  ruled 
supreme.  “The  only  thing  for  me  to  do  was  to 
hire  a  new  broker.  I  have  done  so.  From  the 
looks  of  things,”  he  said,  with  a  significant  smile. 
“I  still  hold  a  grip  on  the  market  in  spite  of 
the  Jarboe,  Palmer  &  Carrington  clique.” 

Bessie  knocked  at  the  door,  then  entered  and 
laid  a  slip  on  the  deck  before  Vance. 

“I  have  bought  over  three  million  bushels  this 
morning,  and  I  am  ready  and  anxious  to  take  in 
every  grain  that  may  be  offered.” 

“Great  heavens,  young  man!”  exclaimed  Mr. 
Jarboe  in  utter  amazement,  “where  have  you  got 
the  money  from  to  do  this?  Has  Mr.  Whitemore 
come  to  his  senses  and  signed  his  balances  over 
to  you?” 

“I  am  obliged  to  refuse  you  this  information, 
Mr.  Jarboet  as  you  have  ceased  of  your  own  ac¬ 
cord  to  represent  me.  All  I  can  say  is  this :  I  am 
at  the  head  of  the  deal  from  this  on.  I  control  all 
of  Mr.  Whitemore’s  holdings.  I  mean  to  control 
the  price  as  he  has  done.  No  corn  will  be  moved 
east  that  amounts  to  anything  until  I  say  the 
word.  If  you  think  you  can  beat  me,  Mr.  Jarboe, 
sell  a  million  short  and  see.  Good-day.” 


CHAPTER  XII.— The  Scheme  that  Didn’t  Work. 

It  had  been  a  day  of  -surprise  on  the  Board 
of  Trade.  Instead  of  the  price  of  corn  "going  on 
the  toboggan  it  had  closed  a  couple  of  points  to 
the  good  when  business  ceased  for  the  day.  Every¬ 
body  was  talking  about  the  new  factor  that  had 
entered  the  fight.  The  newspapers  were  full  of 
surmises  and  hints  and  rumors.  There  was  no 
doubt  whatever  that  Mr.  Whitemore  was  out  of 
the  running.  Every  af  ernoon  paper  published 
an  authentic  bulletin  of  his  condition,  which  was 
given  out  by  reputable  physicians  as  practically 
unchanged.  A  clot  of  blood  or  a  bone  was  patss- 
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ing  on  his  brain,  and  the  chances  that  he  would 
ever  recover  were  extremely  doubtful.  Reporters, 
however,  began  to  nose  out  the  fact  that  Vance 
Thornton,  as  Mr.  Whitemore’s  representative, 
was  the  power  that  had  made  itself  felt  that  day, 
and  from  present  indications  was  likely  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  dominate  the  market.  All  during  the 
rest  of  the  week  corn  was  thrown  at  Jack  Fox 
and  accepted.  Every  effort  was  made  by  the 
clique  to  overwhelm  the  yountg  operator,  but  it 
failed.  The  Sunday  editions  now  nailed  Vance 
Thornton  as  the  coming  com  king.  His  picture 
was  printed  on  the  first  page,  and  a  copious  ac¬ 
count  of  his  younig  life  up  to  date  was  published 
in  double-headed  type  to  increase  its  importance. 
Nobody  paid  any  attention  whatever  to  the  per¬ 
sonality  of  William  Bradhurst,  who  studiously 
kept  himself  in  the  background  and  watched  with 
the  most  profound  interest  and  admiration  the 
working  out  of  the  gigantic  deal  by  his  young 
friend. 

While  Bessie’s  admiration  for  Vance  now  in¬ 
creased  daily  as  she  saw  how  he  controlled  the 
vast  business  enterprise  he  had  called  into  ac¬ 
tion,  still,  as  he  seemed  to  drift  farther  and  far¬ 
ther  away  from  her — for  he  had  little  time  now 
to  talk  to  her,  except  upon  cold  matters  of  busi¬ 
ness — her  gentle,  loving  heart  grew  sore  and 
despondent  within  her.  She  felt  that  she  had 
lost  stomething  that  might  never  again  be  hers. 
And  the  reflection  grieved  her  to  the  depths  of 
her  nature.  Yet  the  morning  and  evening  smile 
she  daily  bestowed  on  him  was  just  as  bright, 
just  as  winsome  as  ever.  Her  sorrow  was  her 
own.  It  was  not  for  Vance  to  suspect  what  was 
passing  in  that  true  little  heart.  Vance  Thorn¬ 
ton  had  returned  from  his  lunch  and  was  shut 
up  in  his  private  office,  as  usual.  In  the  last 
thirty-six  hours  corn  had  advanced  three  cents 
and  the  market  was  in  a  turmoil.  Bessie  ap¬ 
peared  at  the  door  of  the  inner  sanctum. 

“There’s  an  old  man  out  here  who  wants  to  see 
you  on  business  of  importance.  He  wouldn’t  give 
his  name.” 

“Very  well;,  let  him  come  in.” 

It  was  a  noticeable  fact  that  the  pretty  steno¬ 
grapher  did  not  ado  .  ■  „  he  busy  young  operator 
as  Vance  any  mcie  J  the  boy  was  too  much 
preoccupied  these  ^  to  observe  the  omission. 
He  was  a  curious  character,  the.  man  who  en¬ 
tered  and  stood  humbly  bowing  to  the  young 
Napoleon  of  La  Salle  street,  as  many  of  the 
dailies  called  V’antia  in  their  scareheads.  He 
was  not  exactly  seedy,  though  he  certainly  was 
not  well  dressed.  He  was  bent  over,  as  if  like 
Atlas  he  had  been  condemned  to  carry  the  world 
on  his  shoulders,  but  had  forgotten  to  bring  it 
along  on  this  occasion.  Btit  he  had  extremely 
bright  eyes,  which  belied  his  other  marks  of 
age,  and  they  peered  cut  in  a  restive  manner 
from  under  a  pair  of  heavy,  beetling  brows. 

“Take  a  seat,  sir,”  said  Vance,  pointing  with 
his  pen  to  a  chair.  “How  can  I  serve  you?  Make 
your  errand  brief,  for  time  with  me  is  money.” 

“Do  you  want  to  buy  any  corn?”  asked  the 
venerable  visitor  in  a  shrill,  squeaky  voice. 

“How  much  have  you  for  sale?”  asked  the  boy, 
carelessly. 

“Six  million  bushels.” 

“Is  this  a  dream?  I  have  no  time  for  non¬ 


sense,”  and  Vance  wondered  if  he  was  not  up 
against  a  lunatic  or  a  crank. 

“You  will  find  this  no  dream,  but  stern  reality, 
Vance  Thornton,”  said  his  visitor  in  a  familiar 
voice,  sitting  up. 

Tearing  off  his  snow-white  whiskers,  and  push¬ 
ing  back  his  old  sunburned  felt  hat,  he  sat  re¬ 
vealed  as  Edgar  Vyce.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  boy  operator  was  thoroughly  astounded  at 
the  rascal’s  audacity  in  thus  venturing  back  on 
the  scene  of  his  crime.  But  he  recovered  his 
presence  of  mind  in  a  moment.  His  fingers  mov¬ 
ed  to  one  of  the  electric  buttons  on  the  end  of 
his  desk. 

“Stop!”  commanded  Vyce,  in  a  low,  concen¬ 
trated  tone,  raising  one  hand  which  held  a  brown, 
cylinder-like  missle.  “Move  another  inch  and 
I’ll  blow  you  and  your  desk  into  La  Salle  street, 
and  the  wall  with  you.” 

Vance  instinctively  paused. 

“That’s  right.  I  see  you’ve  got  some  common 
sense,”  said  Vyce,  grimly. 

“What  brought  you  here?”  asked  the  boy, 
playing  for  time. 

“Business.” 

“Well?” 

“You  observe  this  cylinder  It  contains  a  small 
stick  of  dynamite.  If  you  do  what  I  tell  you 
it  goes  back  into  my  pocket;  if  you  refuse — the 
newspapers  will  have  a  new  sensation,  that’s  all.” 

“What  do  you  want  of  me,  anyway?”  asked 
the  boy,  impatiently. 

“I  want  you  to  sign  that  paper.” 

He  pushed  a  document  to  Vance.  It  was  a  de¬ 
livery  slip  for  six  million  bushels  of  corn,  made 
out  in  favor  of  Sidney  Carrington. 

“Much  obliged,  Mr.  Vyce.  You’ve  shown  me 
the  men  who  are  at  your  back.” 

“Precious  little  good  that  will  do  you.  You’ve 
got  to  sign  that  paper  and  swear  to  drop  out  of 

the  market,  or - ”  and  Edgar  Vyce  made  a 

significant  movement  with  his  arm. 

“Very  well;  I’ll  do  neither.” 

“Are  you  mad?”  exclaimed  Vyce,  furiously, 
feeling  that  the  object  of  his  visit  was  a  failure. 

“Look  behind  you  and  you  will  see.” 

Vance’s  tone  and  manner  threw  the  villain 
off  his  guard  an  instant.  He  started  up  in  his 
chair  and  looked  around,  as  though  he  expected 
some  one  stood  behind  him.  Before  he  realized' 
the  trap  that  had  been  sprung  on  him  Vance  had 
seized  and  wrenched  the  cylinder  of  pressed  dyna¬ 
mite  from  his  hand. 

“Now,  Edgar  Vyce,  you’re  my  prisoner.” 

He  drew  a  small  revolver  from  his  pocket  and 
covered  the  scoundrel.  Fifteen  minutes  later  Ed¬ 
gar  Vyce  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Chicago  police, 
and  ultimately  he  was  tried,  convicted  and  sent 
to  the  prison  at  Joliet  for  a  long  term. 


CHAPTER  XIII. — What  Sid  Carrington  and  His 
Partner  Thought  of  the  Corn  Situation. 

That  same  afternoon  Abe  Palmer  and  Sid  Car¬ 
rington  were  closeted  together  in  their  private 
office  on  La  Salle  street.  Business  on  the  Board 
of  Trade  was  over  for  the  day.  The  former  held 
a  copy  of  an  afternoon  paper  in  his  hand. 

“That  bluff  didn’t  work,  I  see,  and  Edgar  Vyce 
is  in  jail,”  he  said,  gloomily. 

“I  see  he  is.  I  took  him  for  a  cleverer  man 
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than  that,”  replied  Carrington,  with  a  muttered 
oath.  “However,  we’ve  got  to  get  him  clear 
somehow,  or  he’s  liable  to  blab,  which  would  never 
do  at  all.” 

“I  should  say  not.  It  would  simply  ruin  us.” 

“It  would  for  a  fact.  We  would  have  to  get 
out  of  business  here  fcr  good  and  all.  I’ll  see 
the  leader  of  my  district  to-night.” 

“It  looks  as  though  we’ll  have  to  throw  up  our 
hands,  anyway,  Sid,”  said  Palmer,  with  a  moody 
glance  at  the  decorated  ceiling.” 

“Throw  up  nothing!”  growled  Carrington,  with 
an  impatient  wave  of  his  right  hand,  on  the 
little  finger  of  which  glowed  a  valuable  ruby  ring. 

“It’s  easy  to  say  that,”  returned  Abe,  “but  I 
don’t  see  any  chance  of  a  turn.  The  pool  is  six 
million  bushels  short,  and  the  market  remains  as 
stiff  as  a  poker.” 

“Suppose  it  is.  How  can  we  tell  but  that  this 
infernal  young  monkey,  Vance  Thornton,  may  be 
at  the  end  of  his  tether  also?  It  has  taken  an 
enormous  amount  of  money  for  him  to  swing  this 
deal.  What  I  want  to  know  is  where  did  he  get 
it?” 

“That  is  what  has  bothered  us  right  along. 
With  all  our  sagacity  and  our  pet  spy  system 
we  have  not  been  able  to  find  out.” 

“No,  we  haven’t.  Who  would  ever  have  sup¬ 
posed  that  boy  would  turn  out  such  a  hard  propo¬ 
sition?” 

“He’s  a  smart  kid.  He  can’t  be  more  than 
eighteen.  Why,  it’s  my  opinion  he  could  give  old 
Whitemore  points  in  the  business,  as  foxy  as  the 
old  codger  was.” 

“It  goes  against  my  grain  to  give  in  to  that 
boy,”  said  Carrington,  bitterly. 

“Well,  if  you  can  see  any  way  out  of  it  I’ll 
be  glad  to  hear  of  it.  The  fact  remains  that 
it  has  become  exceedingly  difficult  lately  to  get 
corn  at  all.  Nobody  seems  to  be  selling.  Why, 
to-day  even  the  bulls  were  bidding  against  one 
another,  with  no  sales  under  a  full  point  ad¬ 
vance.” 

“That’s  right,”  admitted  the  elegantly  dressed 

Sid. 

“When  we. sell  the  price  will  go  down  a  bit, 
but  the  moment  we  try  to  recover  there  seems 
to  be  no  corn  for  sale,  and  the  market  rebounds 
like  a  rubber  ball.” 

“It  certainly  is  rotten,”  replied  Carrington,  in 
a  disgusted  tone. 

“There’s  one  only  thing  I  see  to  do,”  said  Abe 
Palmer,  in  a  confidential  whisper. 

“And  that  is?”  asked  Sid,  eyeing  him  closely. 

“To  get  out  ourselves  the  easiest  wav  we  can 
and  let  the  ring  go  to  smash.” 

“All  right,  Abe.  I  dare  say  you’re  right.  That 
boy  seems  to  have  got  us  at  last  where  the  shoe 
pinches.  But  I  hate  to  give  up  the  fight.” 

“So  do  I;  but  if  we  hold  on  much  longer  we 
won’t  be- able  to  get  out  at  all,  except  on  Thorn¬ 
ton’s  own  terms — and  what  they  will  be  heaven 
only  knows.  I  don’t  believe  he  has  any  great 
love  for  either  of  us,  especially  you,  since  I  un¬ 
derstand  he  got  on  to  the  true  inwardness  of  the 
Kansas  City  job  you  put  up  on  him.” 

So  it  was  arranged  between  these  two  gentle¬ 
men  before  they  went  home  for  the  day  that  they 
should  ouietly  begin  to  cover  their  own  personal 
sales — their  share  of  the  six  million  bushes  sold 
by  the  ring — without  any  reference  to  the  obliga¬ 


tions  they  owed  their  partners  in  distress.  Jar- 
boe,  Willicutt  &  Co.,  however,  still  hung  on,  hop¬ 
ing  for  a  turn  in  the  market  at  any  moment. 
Long  ago  they  had  clearly  seen  that  it  was  not 
Jared  Whitemore  who  was  backing  Vance  Thorn¬ 
ton.  As  day  by  day  Jack  Fox,  Vance’s  known 
representative,  settled  promptly  for  the  corn  he 
had  bought,  they  wondered  how  long  his  re¬ 
sources  would  hold  out.  Certainly  there  was  a 
limit  to  everything  in  this  world,  and  when  Vance 
reached  his,  why  then — at  that  stage  of  his  re¬ 
flections  Mr.  Jarboe  always  smiled  grimly.  But 
as  day  succeeded  day,  that  desirable  point  never 
seemed  to  be  reached. 

For  good  and  sufficient  reasons,  insisted  on  by 
Thornton  after  the  first  week  of  their  partner¬ 
ship,  William  Bradhurst  had  kept  discreetly  in 
the  background,  meeting  Vance  only  when  neces¬ 
sary,  and  then  each  time  at  a  different  rendez¬ 
vous.  No  one  who  saw  Bradhurst  lounging  at 
times  about  the  office  door  of  the  Grand  Pacific 
Hotel  would  have  suspected  that  impenetrable 
man  had  a  dollar  at  stake  in  any  precarious 
scheme.  Yet  there  were  moments  when  he  had 
reason  to  fear  that  even  his  eleven  millions,  now 
almost  swallowed  up  in  the  insatiable  maw  of 
the  corn  market,  would  not  be  enough  to  stave 
off  ultimate  disaster.  But  never  for  a  moment 
did  he  lose  confidence  in  the  boy  who  was  making 
such  a  shrewd  fight  against  the  combined  bear  in¬ 
terests  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  Mr.  Bradhurst 
had  come  to  be  a  frequent  visitor  at  the  Thorn¬ 
ton  home,  where  he  had  been  introduced  by  Vance 
the  evening  following  their  partnership  arrange¬ 
ments.  Mrs.  Thornton  and  Elsie  received  him 
with  all  the  courtesy  that  well-bred  people  are 
wont  to  extend  to  a  warm  personal  friend  of  the 
son  of  the  family.  To  a  man  who  for  eight  years 
had  been  debarred  from  the  ideals  of  civilization 
the  pleasant  home  picture  was  restful  and  re¬ 
freshing.  Possibly  the  lovely  personality  of  Elsie 
Thornton  had  much  to  do  with  it.  At  any  rate, 
he  found  it  agreeable  to  go  there  often. 

“We  see  so  little  of  Vance  now,”  Elsie  said 
to  him  one  evening  as  they  sat  together  in  the 
pleasant  sitting-room,  “you  can  scarcely  imagine 
how  much  mother  and  I  miss  him,”  and  a  tear¬ 
drop  glistened  in  her  eye. 

“I  presume  you  hold  me  largely  responsible  for 
this  change  in  your  domestic  circle,”  said  Brad¬ 
hurst,  with  almost  a  feeling  of  remorse. 

“No,  Mr.  Bradhurst,  we  do  not  hold  you  re¬ 
sponsible, ”  she  answered,  favoring  him  with  such 
a  bright  glance  that  his  blood  quickened  in  his 
veins. 

“And  yet,  by  backing  him  in  this  enterprise  I 
have  actually  kept  him  away  from  all  the  com¬ 
forts  of  his  home.” 

“You  were  very  good — very  generous!  We  can 
never  thank  you  enough  for  the  interest  you  have 
taken  in  Vance.” 

“I  hope  you  won’t  let  the  matter  worry  you 
any,  Miss  Elsie,”  said  "Bradhurst,  with  a  glance 
of  unfeigned  admiration  for  the  girl. 

She  noticed  the  "look  and  dropped  her  gaze  to 
the  carpet.  From  that  moment  an  increasing 
sympathy  grew  between  the  two.  Elsie  recog¬ 
nized  and  was  grateful  for  what  Mr.  Bradhurst 
was  doing  for  her  brother,  whom  she  dearly  lov¬ 
ed,  while  the  millionaire  found  a  new  pleasure* 
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in  talking  to  and  encouraging  the  lovely  girl  for 
whom  he  was  beginning  to  feel  a  warm  regard. 


CHAPTER  XIV.— A  Corner  In  Corn. 

It  was  a  bright,  sunny  morning,  thirty-six 
hours  later,  that  William  Bradhurst  came  down¬ 
stairs  and  purchased  the  morning  paper  at  the 
newsstand  in  the  lobby  of  the  Grand  Pacific.  He 
opened  it  and  cast  his  eye  rapidly  oyer  the  first 
page.  A  leading  article  arrested  his  attention. 
It  was  headed  “A  Corner  in  Corn.” 

“By  George!”  he  exclaimed,  with  no  little  ex¬ 
citement.  “At  last!” 

On  crowded  La  Salle  street  a  few  hours  later 
everybody  was  talking  about  it.  There  could  no 
longer  be  any  doubt  that  Vance  Thornton,  the 
Boy  Corn  King,  had  got  hold  of  every  bit  of 
corn  there  was.  That  he  had  actually  cornered 
the  visble  supply.  That  a  mere  boy  could  do 
this  was  simply  astounding.  That  he  actually 
had  done  so  was  not  now  denied.  The  news, 
fully  verified,  had  by  this  time  been  wired  all 
over  America.  Vance  Thornton’s  name  was  that 
morning  on  every  business  man’s  lips  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  from  the  Great  Lakes  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Among  the  brokers  who 
dropped  in  that  morning  was  Mr.  Jarboe,  the 
dignified  head  of  the  firm  of  Jarboe,  Willicut  & 
Co. 

“I’ll  see  him,”  said  Vance  when  his  name  was 
handed  in. 

“Good-morning,  Mr.  Thornton,”  said  the  trader, 
as  politely  as  his  feelings  would  permit. 

“Good-morning,  Mr.  Jarboe.  What  can  I  do 
for  you?” 

“The  fact  is,  young  man,”  answered  the  broker, 
hesitatingly,  “we  are  short  to  you  one  million 
bushels  at  (here  he  named  a  figure)  a  bushel.  I 
want  to  know  how  much  it  is  going  to  cost  us  to 
out  of  your  corner.” 

Vance  looked  at  him  with  a  quizzical  smile. 

“It  seems  to  me  it  would  have  been  better  for 
you  if  you  had  stuck  by  the  sinking  ship,  Mr. 
Jarboe.  You  see,  she  was  only  waterlogged  for 
the  moment,  and  a  golden  pump  put  her  on  an 
even  keel  again.” 

“All  men  make  mistakes,”  responded  Mr.  Jar¬ 
boe,  abruptly.  “What  is  the  figure?” 

“In  consideration  of  your  long  connection  with 
Mr.  Whitemore,”  said  Vance,  “I’ll  let  you  off 
easy,”  and  he  named  a  price. 

“Vance  Thornton,”  said  Mr.  Jarboe,  his  dig¬ 
nity  suddenly  melting  away,  “you  have  acted  like 
a  man.  Allow  me  to  shake  you  by  the  hand  and 
congratulate  you  on  the  wonderful  ability  you 
have  displayed  in  engineering  so  gigantic  a  deal. 
I  am  proud  to  acknowledge  your  acquaintance, 
and  I  may  say  the  same  for  my  partners.  In¬ 
stead  of  crowing  over  a  firm  of  solid  old  traders 
whom  you  have  caught  in  the  toils,  and  squeezing 
us  badly,  as  you  have  the  power  to  do,  you  have 
acted  with  the  utmost  fairness.  Our  loss  is 
considerable,  it  is  true,  but  no  more  than  we  de¬ 
serve  under  the  circumstances.  The  only  favor 
I  will  ask  of  you  is  that  you  will  keep  this  a 
secret.  It  would  be  a  blow  to  Mr.  Whitemore, 
who  I  understand  is  nearly  recovered  from  his 
-trouble,  and  expects  soon  to  be  back  among  us, 
if  he  should  learn  the  true  facts  of  the  case.”* 


“It  shall  go  no  further,  Mr.  Jarboe,”  Vance 
assured  him. 

“Thank  you,”  and  Mr.  Jarboe  took  out  his 
check-book  and  signed  a  check  covering  the  sum 
due  to  Vance. 

Then,  with  a  how  and  another  handshake,  he 
left  the  office.  It  was  closing-up  time.  All  the 
working  force  of  the  office  had  gone  out  but  Miss 
Brown,  who  was  adjusting  her  hat  preparatory 
to  her  departure.  Vance  appeared  at  his  office 
door. 

“Bessie,”  he  said,  “I’d  like  to  see  you.” 

She  entered  the  private  room,  and  stood  before 
him  in  readiness  to  take  any  order  he  wished 
to  give  her.  It  was  not  the  old  Bessie,  but  the 
new  one,  who  always  addressed  Vance  now  as 
Mr.  Thornton. 

“Bessie,”  said  Vance,  taking  both  her  hands 
suddenly  in  his,  “aren’t  you  glad?” 

She  looked  at  him  in  surprise,  and  then  her 
gaze  dropped. 

“Aren’t  you  glad  it  is  all  over?”  he  repeated, 
eagerly,  in  the  old  voice  that  seemed  to  come  to 
her  like  an  echo  from  the  dead  past. 

“I  don’t  know,”  she  answered,  tremblingly. 

“You  don’t  know?”  he  said,  almost  plaintively. 
“Don’t  you  care?” 

She  half  turned  away  from  him,  but  Vance 
seized  her  by  the  shoulders  and  swung  her  back 
again. 

“It  is  true  that  I’m  not  the  same  old  Vance  in 
some  respects.  I’m  to-day  the  king  of  the  corn 
market,  and  I’m  worth  several  millions — just  how 
many  I  can’t  say  as  yet.  I  went  into  this  thing 
because  it  was  my  duty  to  try  and  save  Mr. 
Whitemore’s  interests.  If  I’ve  done  more  than 
that  it  was  because  once  I  took  hold  I  couldn’t 
let  go.  I  had  to  stick  to  my  post — sink  or  swim 
on  the  ultimate  result.  Well,  I’ve  come  out  ahead. 
But,  Bessie,”  and  tears  came  to  his  eyes  as  he 
spoke  the  words,  “I’d  give  every  dollar  of  my 
earnings — every  cent  I  have  made  in  this  deal — 
to  hear  you  call  me  Vance  once  more  as  you  used 
to  do,  to  know  that  you  still  think  of  me  as  you 
once  did.” 

There  was  a  pause,  and  then  the  girl  gradu¬ 
ally  lifted  her  eyes  to  his  face. 

“Vance!”  she  said,  softly. 

Before  Mr.  Whitemore  returned  to  his  office  a 
well  man  again  he  heard  enough  about  that 
famous  corner  in  corn  to  feel  assured  that  Vance 
Thornton  was  the  smartest  boy  who  ever  walked 
in  shoe  leather.  The  full  particulars  of  the  deal 
he  learned  as  soon  as  he  and  Vance  came  to¬ 
gether  again,  and  the  result  was  that  the  sign  on 
the  office  door  was  altered  to  Whitemore  &  Thorn¬ 
ton,  and  nobody  was  surprised  when  they  saw  it. 
That  fall  there  was  a  quiet  wedding  at  the  Thorn¬ 
ton  home,  on  which  occasion  Elsie  Thornton  be¬ 
came  Mrs.  William  Bradhurst,  and  Vance  was 
best  man.  Bessie  Brown  was  among  those  pres¬ 
ent,  and  the  pronounced  attention  she  received 
and  accepted  with  pleasure  from  Vance  Thorn¬ 
ton  seemed  to  augur  well  for  another  wedding  at 
no  very  distant  day,  when  the  sweet  little  steno¬ 
grapher  might  be  expected  to  make  happy  for 
life  the  boy  who  had  effected  a  corner  in  corn. 

Next  week’s  issue  will  contain  “THE  WIN¬ 
NING  TRICK;  or,  HOW  A  BOY  MADE  HIS 
MARK.” 
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CURRENT  NEWS 


THE  RAILWAYS  OF  THE  WORLD 
The  railways  of  the  world  had  an  aggregate 
length  of  T48,000  miles  in  1920.  Of  this  track¬ 
age  North  and  South  America  had  approximately 
60  per  cent.,  Europe  30  per  cent.,  Asia  10  per 
cent.,  and  Australia  3  per  cent. 


ODD  NAME  ODDLY  WON 
The  inn  known  as  the  “Same  Yet,’7  at  Prest- 
wich,  England,  has  a  curious  history.  The  house 
originally  bore  the  “Seven  Stars,”  but  many  years 
ago  it  became  necessary  to  have  its  faded  sign 
repainted.  When  the  painter  asked  the  landlord 
what  he  was  to  put  on  the  board  he  received  the 
answer:  “The  same  yet,”  and  the  man  took  him 
at  his  word. 


RECORD  LOBSTER  REPORTED 
One  of  the  largest  lobsters  caught  in  local 
waters  in  years  was  brought  into  the  packing 
house  of  Erastus  Wilbur  at  Noank,  Conn.  The 
lobster  weighed  21%  pounds  and  was  caught  by 
McGregor  Bros,  of  Mystic.  A  few  years  ago  one 
was  brought  in  by  Capt.  Walter  Rathbun,  which 
weighed  21  pounds. 

The  crustacean  was  packed  and  shipped  to  F. 


C.  Walcott  of  New  York,  president  of  the  State 
Fish  and  Game  Commission. 


FIND  GOLD  BURIED  ON  FARM 
When  relatives  found  money  sewed  up  in  the 
clothes  of  Mrs.  John  Cassidy,  79  years  old,  who 
died  on  a  farm  near  Porchtown,  N.  J.,  three 
weeks  ago  apparently  in  poor  circumstances,  they 
began  a  search  of  the  premises. 

It  was  announced  to-day  that  gold  and  sums  of 
money  have  been  found  buried  in  various  places 
about  the  farm.  She  also  had  kept  secret  from 
her  family  deposits  of  nearly  $9,000  in  different 
banks. 


LONDON  HAS  v WORLD’S  LARGEST 
RESTAURANT 

New  York  may  have  the  world’s  largest  hotel, 
but  London  now  lays  claim  to  the  world’s  largest 
restaurant.  Situated  just  off  Piccadilly  Circus 
and  called  the  Corner  House,  the  new  restaurant 
has  nine  floors  and  three  basements.  Its  pro¬ 
prietors  say  that  they  will  be  able  to  serve  4,000 
persons  simultaneously,  employing  900  waitresses 
for  the  task,  and  fhey  expect  to  serve  10,000,000 
meals  in  the  course  of  a  year. 


A  BIG  CHANGE  IN 

“MOVING  PICTURE  STORIES” 


Magnificent  Art- Work  Covers  in  Sepia  —  Handsome  Sepia 
inside  illustrations  —  Twice  as  many  and  better  pictures 
than  before  —  Intimate  talks  with  the  greatest  picture 
stars  —  Splendid  stories  of  the  very  best  film  plays  —  And 
all  sorts  of  news  from  the  studios 

TAKE  NOTICE! 

If  you  thought  “Moving  Picture  Stories”  was  a  bright,  sparkling  little  magazine  in 
the  past,  you  ought  to  see  it  now!  Improved  100  per  cent,  in  every  department.  The 
big  portraits  of  actresses,  the  zippy  short  articles  and  up-to-date  interviews  make  it 
doubly  interesting.  No  room  here  to  tell  you  all  the  good  things  it  contains.  Just 
buy  a  copy  and  you  will  be  delighted  at  all  you  get  for  7  cents. 


The  Number  Out  Today  Is  a  Dandy! 

—  Don’t  Miss  It  — 
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Wrecked  On  The  Desert 

—  OR  — 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  TWO  BOY 
PROSPECTORS 


By  GASTON  GARNE 


(A  Serial  Story.) 

CHAPTER  VI.— (Continued). 

“What  do  you  think  it  could  have  been?’* 

“Give  it  up.  There  is  goes  again!” 

“Earthquake,  surest  thing!”  cried  Arthur.  “I 
felt  the  gound  tremble.” 

“It  surely  did.  Say,  get  up.  If  there  comes  a 
big  shock  it  may  tumble  rock  down  from  the  cliff. 
I  think  we  had  better  get  our  machines  farther 
out  from  it.” 

They  hurriedly  arose  and  the  atmosphere 
seemed  very  heavy;  there  was  none  of  the  cool¬ 
ness  of  the  night  before. 

The  cars  had  been  left  at  some  little  distance 
from  the  tent  and  the  boys  were  hurrying  to¬ 
ward  them  when  there  came  a  shock  which  near¬ 
ly  threw  them  off  their  feet,  while  from  the  cliff 
above  them  a  rock  came  crashing  down,  narrow¬ 
ly  missing  their  heads. 

“The  cars!”  gasped  Jack.  “If  they  catch  it  we 
are  as  good  as  dead.” 

They  ran  to  them  with  all  speed,  but  here  no 
rock  had  fallen. 

“We  must  get  them  out  of  danger  at  once,” 
declared  Jack.  “There  may  come  a  second  shock.” 

Earthquakes  are  not  as  common  in  Nevada  as 
in  California,  but  there  have  been  severe  shocks 
from  time  to  time,  particularly  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  Virginia  and  Carson  cities. 

The  boys  ran  the  cars  out  about  fifty  feet  fur¬ 
ther,  which  seemed  enough. 

“Now  for  the  test,”  said  Arthur.  “We  may  as 
well  move  that  out,  too.” 

They  did  so,  placing  it  near  the  cars  this  time. 

All  was  very  quiet  now.  The  same  breath¬ 
lessness  of  the  atmosphere  prevailed,  however. 
It  was  some  time  before  they  got  asleep. 

Jack  was  up  at  dawn,  and  leaving  the  tent 
looked  up  at  the  cliffs,  which  were  almost  per¬ 
pendicular  for  a  long  distance  to  the  northeast. 
In  a  southwesterly  direction  the  range  ended 
about  a  hundred  feet  away. 

More  rocks  had  fallen  than  he  thought  for, 
but  most  of  it  lay  at  a  good  distance  from  where 
they  had  first  placed  the  tent. 

“It  was  stupid  to  camp  so  close  in,”  muttered 
Jack.  “I  don’t  know  -\yhat  I  could  have  been 
thinking  about.  There’s  always  danger  under 
these  Nevada  ranges.” 

He  went  to  the  car  and  got  a  drink  of  the  al¬ 
most  sickening  warm  water,  returning  then  with 
such  articles  of  food  as  were  needed  for  break¬ 
fast. 

Arthur  joined  him  a  few  moments  later.  The 
meal  was  prepared  and  they  sat  down  to  eat. 

“Well,”  remarked  Arthur,  “we  are  almost  there 


and  I  suppose  the  chances  are  the  Spencer  bunch 
actually  are  there.  What  are  you  going  to  do  if 
they  try  to  chase  us?” 

“I’ve  thought  of  that.  We  will  have  trouble 
if  we  try  to  assert  a  prior  claim,  I  suppose.  It 
all  depends  upon  what  kind  of  fellows  they  are” 

“There  may  be  room  enough  for  all  hands.  We 
know  nothing  of  the  size  of  this  old  lake  bottom. 
It  may  be  very  large.” 

“That’s  right.  I  was  thinking— —  Heavens! 
Look!  Beat  it,  boys!  For  your- life!” 

They  had  need  to  be  spry!  Up  near  the  top  of 
the  cliff  directly  opposite  to  them  a  huge  mass  of 
rock  was  toppling  forward. 

Now  all  too  late  Jack  realized  that  fifty  feet 
was  no  distance  to  secure  safety  for  the  cars. 

The  rock  held  together  for  a  second  and  then 
separating  into  innumerable  fragments  came 
crashing  down  upon  the  automobiles. 

Great  masses  fell  all  about  the  boys.  Jack 
escaped,  but  Arthur,  with  a  sharp  cry,  fell  flat, 
pinned  under  a  fragment  of  the  falling  stone. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Trouble. 

It  has  taken  many  words  to  tell  of  the  trouble 
which  Md  now  come  to  our  boy  prospectors,  but 
its  coming  was  but  the  matter  of  a  few  seconds. 

Loosened  by  the  earthquake  shock,  a  huge  slice 
of  rock  had  fallen  from  the  cliff,  scattering  its 
fragments  over  the  desert  for  a  distance  out¬ 
ward  of  fully  two  hundred  feet  and  latterally  as 
much  more. 

Jack  jumped  to  Arthur’s  side. 

“Oh,  Art!  Speak!  Don’t  tell  me  you  are 
badly  hurt,”  he  cried. 

“I’m  done  for,  I’m  afraid,”  groaned  Arthur. 
“My  back  is  broken.” 

Jack  pulled  off  the  piece  of  stone,  which  must 
have  weighed  as  much  as  twenty  pounds. 

“Brace  up  and  don’t  think  it!”  he  cried.  “Here, 
give  me  a  hand.  Get  on  your  feet.” 

Arthur  tried  to  rise,  but  fell  back  moaning. 

“It’s  my  leg,  too.  It’s  broken,”  he  said. 

“How  can  that  be?  No  stone  touched  your  leg. 
It  struck  you  between  the  hips.” 

“I’m  done  for.  What  about  the  cars?” 

“They  are  pretty  well  smashed.” 

“Oh,  Jack!  And  we  are  in  the  heart  of  the 
Ralston  desert!  This  spells  death  for  us  both.” 

“Just  wait  till  I  light  my  pipe,”  said  Jack, 
quietly. 

He  wanted  to  collect  his  thoughts,  for  Jack 
was  one  of  the  cool,  persistent  kind  who  never 
admit  that  they  are  downed. 

The  pipe  was  filled  and  lighted  before  he  ut¬ 
tered  another  word. 

“Now  then,  to  get  on  the  job,”  he  said.  “You 
come  first.  I  shan’t  even  look  at  the  cars  till  I 
have  ascertained  the  full  extent  of  your  injuries. 
I’m  going  to  look  at  your  back.” 

“Go  ahead,”  groaned  Arthur.  “I  know  it’s 
broken.” 

“Cut  that  out.  You  wouldn’t  be  talking  to  me 
like  this  with  a  broken  back;  as  for  your  leg,  you 
probably  gave  your  ankle  a  twist  when  you  went 
down.” 

(To  be  continued) 
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GOOD  READING 


SHOT  MONKEY-FACED  OWL 
A  monkey-faced  owl,  rare  in  that  part  of  the 
country,  was  captured  by  Earl  Crawley  of  Water¬ 
loo  Township,  Indiana,  after  it  had  attacked  his 
dogs.  Mr.  Crawley  was  forced  to  shoot  to  pro¬ 
tect  his  dogs,  which  were  getting  the  worst  of  the 
encounter  when  he  arrived.  The  shot  broke  the 
bird’s  left  leg,  but  otherwise  it  was  not  injured. 
The  owl  shows  a  strong  fighting  disposition,  and 
no  attemut  has  been  made  to  set  its  broken  leg. 
It  is  on  display  here  and  probably  will  be  sent  to 
a  museum. 


BURIAL  OF  JOHN  WILKES  BOOTH 

E.  H.  Sampson,  Moline,  Ill.,  claims  to  be  the 
only  living  man  who  knew  of  the  burial  of  John 
Wilkes  Booth.  Mr.  Sampson,  who  is  now  81  years 
old,  claims  to  have  been  a  member  of  the  United 
States  Secret  Service  and  was  on  duty  at  Ford’s 
Theatre  the  night  Lincoln  was  shot.  He  saw 
Lincoln  shot,  saw  Booth  jump  to  the  stage  of  the 
theatre  and  was  in  the  party  that  pursued  him. 
He  saw  Booth  shot  and  helped  transfer  his  body 
to  a  United  States  warship,  which  brought  it  to 
Washington.  Colonel  Baker  was  instructed  by 
Secretary  Stanton  as  to  the  matter  of  burial  and 
its  great  secrecy.  He  was  ordered  to  take  another 
man  with  him  on  the  duty  and  bury  the  body  be¬ 
tween  the  hours  of  10  p.  m.  and  3  a.  m.  on  the 
night  of  April  21,  1865.  Sampson  took  a  pledge 
of  secrecy.  The  body  remained  in  the  floor'  of 
the  armory  where  it  was  deposited  for  some  years 
until  Edmund  Booth  got  permission  from  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  disinter  it  and  bury  it  in  the  family 
lot  at  Baltimore. 


LORD’S  PRAYER  IN  SPACE  APPROXI¬ 
MATELY  .011  BY  .002  OF  AN  INCH 
The  Bureau  of  Standards  was  recently  asked 
to  measure  what  is  probably  the  smallest  piece  of 
engraving  on  glass  in  the  world.  The  engraving 
consists  of  the  Lord’s  prayer,  57-word  version, 
engraved  on  glass  in  a  space  .0Qlx.002  of  an  inch. 
The  writing  can  only  be  seen  under  a  high-power 
microscope,  the  magnification  .required  being  from 
900  to  1,000  times.  The  measurements  by  which 
the  above  dimensions  wTere  determined  were  car¬ 
ried  out  in  the  laboratories  of  the  Bureau.  The 
extremely  small  size  of  this  engraving  will  be 
realized  when  it  is  considered  that  if  a  square 
inch  were  entirely  filled  with  writing  of  this  size, 
the  entire  Bible  could  be  written  25  times  in  that 
space — in  other  words,  something  over  20,000,000 
words  could  be  written  in  a  square  inch. 

This  is  certainly  a  very  useless  labor,  as  it  has 
been  demonstrated  many  times  that  engraving  on 
glass  can  be  carried  out  on  such  a  small  scale. 
Such  painstaking  work -was  quite  the  rage  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  and  many  curio  col¬ 
lections  have  shells  with  the  Lord’s  Prayer  en¬ 
graved  upon  them,  but  the  Work  was  nothing  like 
as  minute  as  in  the  case  referred  to  above, 


INDIAN  HISTORY  MAY  BE  KNOWN 

Whether  or  not  the  discovery  of  the  tomb  of  the 
Egyptian  Pharaoh  Tutankhamen  served  as  the 
incentive  to  archeologists,  newspapers  have  car¬ 
ried  numerous  stories  within  the  past  year  of 
other  discoveries  that  have  been  made  in  different 
parts  of  the  world.  Great  expectations  have  been 
raised  in  many  cases  only  to  collapse  when  defi¬ 
nite  information  was  obtained.  The  finding  of  a 
tomb  of  what  is  believed  to  have  been  a  Munsee 
Indian  near  Sloatsburg,  N.  Y,,  is  one  of  the  recent 
discoveries.  One  point  of  interest  in  the  finding 
lay  in  the  fact  that  full  war  regalia  was  found  in 
the  tomb.  It  is  exceedingly  rare  that  Indian  re¬ 
galia,  buried  with  the  chiefs  in  the  East,  is  pre¬ 
served.  The  soil  is  damp  and  quickly  decays  any 
perishable  trinkets  or  paraphernalia.' 

Relics  believed  to  be  rich  in  historical  interest 
have  also  been  found  recently  in  a  hill  section  of 
Kentucky.  Skeletons  of  nine  Indians,  some  of 
most  primitive  type  and  one  so  ancient  that  the 
bones  crumbled  when  exposed  to  the  air,  were  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  discovery.  It  is  hoped  that  consid¬ 
erable  knowledge  of  the  prehistoric  inhabitants  of 
Kentucky  may  be  obtained.  Scientists  believe 
that  the  findings  indicate  that  some  strange  pre¬ 
historic  type  of  “little  people”  occupied  the  caves 
of  the  Kentucky  mountains,  centuries  ago. 
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INTERESTING  RADIO  NEWS  AND  HINTS 


FLEWELLING  RECEIVER  AND 
AMPLIFIER 


The  wiring  diagram  below  is  very  easy  to  un¬ 
derstand.  It  is  drawn  as  if  the  front  panel  and 
the  baseboard  were  laid  flat,  edge  to  edge,  and 
you  were  looking  at  the  wiring  from  behind  the 
radio.  If  you  fold  the  diagram  in  two,  length¬ 
wise,  lay  the  rear  part  flat,  and  stand  the  other 
half,  containing  the  rheostats,  up  straight  at  an 
angle  with  the  baseboard,  you  will  see  just  how 
it  would  look  when  completed.  Nearly  every  in¬ 
strument  is  marked  so  you  will  know  what  it  is. 
Each  dot  means  a  place  where  one  wire  is 
soldered  to  another,  or  is  fastened  by  a  nut  to  a 
binding-post,  or  to  a  screw  terminal.  Each  line 
means  a  piece  of  tinned  copper  wire  running 
from  one  point  to  another.  It  is  all  very  plain, 
for  where  the  wires  cross  each  other,  and  are 


it  will  be  necessary  to  add  more  battery  to  get 
louder  sounds.  This  means  the  usual  6-volt  bat¬ 
tery  for  the  lamps.  Two  45-volt  “B”  batteries 
are  needed  for  power.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
the  rear  of  the  four  battery  binding-posts  on 
the  receiver  are  on  one  side,  one  above  the  .other. 
Further  above  them  are  the  two  phone  post 
screws.  But  the  battery  binding-posts  on  the 
amplifier  are  set  at  the  back  of  the  baseboard. 
It  is  better  to  keep  the  wires  at  the  rear,  as  they 
are  a  nuisance  at  the  front.  If  you  prefer  to 
have  the  receiver  battery  wires  at  the  rear  it 
is  easy  to  swing  them  to  the  back,  and  omit 
drilling  post  holes  for  them  on  your  panel.  The 
same  6-volt  battery  can  be  used  for  both  re¬ 
ceiver  and  amplifier,  but  you  will  have  to  con¬ 
nect  one  45-volt  “B”  battery  to  the  receiver  and 
another  to  the  amplifier.  Perhaps  22 Y2  volts 
will  do  for  your  receiver.  In  that  case  they  can 
be  tapped  off  the  45-volt  battery. 


not  to  be  joined,  there  is  a  little  loop  jumping 
over  the  underlying  wire.  In  a  former  issue  of 
this  publication  we  had  a  worded  description  of 
this  circuit  which  might  help  you.  It  was  in 
the  June  22d  edition.  In  addition  to  the  re¬ 
ceiving  set  we  have  also  given  a  plan  to  build 
an  amplifier.  It  is.  the  small  drawing  on  the 
left-hand  side  6f  the  upright  dotted  line.  After 
you  build  the  receiver  and  use  it  a  while  you  may 
want  to  get  louder  signals.  Then  you  will  need 
the  amplifier.  When  built  it  is  placed  on  your 
right-hand  side,  facing  the  receiver,  and  the  two 
are  connected  together  with  two  pieces  of  cop¬ 
per  wire  at  the  binding-posts  where  the  phones 
go,  on  the  receiver,  and  the  two  input  binding- 
posts  stand  on  the  amplifier  panel.  If  it  does 
not  work  well  one  end  of  each  of  these  wires 
should  be  reversed  on  the  binding-posts  so  they 
will  cross  each  other.  Then  you  will  have  to 
attach  your  phones  or  a  horn  to  the  binding-posts 
the  extreme  right  of  the  amplifier.  Of  course 


When  hooking  up  the  set  it  is  best  to  cover 
all  your  wiring  with  spaghetti,  use  as  little  flux 
as  you  can  when  soldering,  and  yripe  off  the 
joints  with  alcohol  to  prevent  corrosion.  It  is 
also  a  good  plan  to  varnish  the  baseboard,  as 
wood  holds  moisture,  and  might  cause  leakage 
of  electricity  from  the  wires  and  instruments. 

To  build  the  receiver  you  need: 

1  Baseboard,  size  9x6  inches. 

1  Bakelite  or  rubber  panel,  size  6x10  inches. 

1  Sheet  tissue  copper,  to  shield  back  of  paneL 

1  Venier  variable  condenser,  23  plates. 

1  Honeycomb  coil  rack. 

1  Honeycomb  coil,  50  turns. 

1  Honeycomb  coil,  75  turns. 

1  Rheostate,  about  8  ohms. 

1  U.  V.-201  lamp. 

1  Lamp  socket. 

3  Condensers  .0006  m.  f. 

1  Variable  gridleak  with  a  .00025  condenser. 

1  Plain  variable  gridleak. 
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1  .001  condenser  for  phones. 

1  Single  circuit  jack. 

13  Binding-posts. 

A  few  lengths  of  bus  bar  and  an  equal  amount 
of  spaghetti. 

The  articles  required  to  build  the  amplifier 
are: 

1  Panel,  size  6x10  inches. 

1  Baseboard,  size  6x9  inches. 

2  20-ohm  rheostats. 

2  5  to  1  audi-frequency  transformers. 

2  Lamp  sockets. 

2  U.  V.  No  201 A  lamps  for  amplifying. 

1  Variable  gridleak  and  condenser  combined. 

7  Binding-posts. 

Busbar  and  sphaghetti  for  wiring  and  shellac 
to  stick  the  copper  shielding  to  the  back  of.  the 
panel. 

The  diagram  shows  you  how  all  the  instru¬ 
ments  are  placed  and  how  they  are  wired  to¬ 
gether.  When  fastening  the  three  0006  conden¬ 
sers  to  the  baseboard  of  the  receiver  it  is  a 
trouble  saver  to  use  double  binding-posts,  as 
you  can  then  wire  the  condensers  together  more 
easily  and  connect  the  other  leads  to  them.  Be 
sure  to  solder  the  two  wires  from  the  gridleak 
to  each  side  of  the  single  condenser,  instead  of 
looping  over,  as  the  leak  and  three  fixed  con¬ 
densers  must  all  be  joined  by  wires.  A  one-half 
inch  hole  is  drilled  in  the  panel  to  let  in  the  four 
flexible  leads  from  the  two  honeycomb  coils.  If 
you  prefer  the  ground  and  aerial  binding-posts 
at  the  rear  of  the  set,  the  leads  can  be  changed 
to  the  rear  of  the  baseboard,  too.  When- the  set 
is  placed  in  a  cabinet  holes  can  be  drilled  in  the 
back,  opposite  each  binding-post,  and  the  battery, 
aerial  and  ground  wires  can  be  brought  in  and 
fastened  to  the  posts. 

Should  you  use  the  receiver  alone,  you  will 
need  a  6-volt  battery  for  the  lamp  and  from  45 
up  to  90  volts  of  “B”  battery.  Be  careful  not 
to  connect  the  “B”  battery  wires  to  the  “A”  bat¬ 
tery  terminals  or  you  will  burn  out  your  lamp. 
If  you  use  the  amplifier  you  can  connect  the 
lamps  to  the  same  “A”  battery  you  are  using 
for  the  receiver,  as  we  explained  before,  but 
you  will  need  another  “B”  battery  of  from  22% 
to  45  volts,  which  increases  the  reception  of 
sound.  You  will  get  better  results  if  you  use 
the  best  materials  in  constructing  your  set,  and 
poor  results  if  you  use  cheap,  trashy  instru¬ 
ments,  or  put  the  radio  together  in  a  slipshod 
manner.  _  Take  your  time.  Don’t  hurry  when 
building  it.  This  is  what  experts  call  a  regen¬ 
erative  set,  and  it  howls  and  squeals  furiously 
when  you  tune  it  with  the  variable  condenser,  or 
by  moving  the  honeycomb  coils.  But  once  you 
tune  out  the  howling  and  tune  in  a  station,  its 
signals  are  nice,  clear,  loud  and  free  from  dis¬ 
tortion.  It  is  also  easy  to  get  rid  of  the  inter¬ 
ference  of  wireless  telegraphy  with  this  set.  Its 
volume  of  sound  from  nearby  stations  is  mar¬ 
velous,  and  enthusiastic  radio  fans  report  that 
under  good  conditions  they  are  picking  up  many 
far  distant  stations.  On  account  of  its  clarity 
and  huge  volume  the  writer  considers  this  set 
one  of  the  cheapest  to  build  and  one  of  the  best 
sets  ever  invented. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  a  variable  gridleak  is 
shunted  across  the  input  wires  of  the  amplifier. 
It  is  there  to  stabilize  the  set,  but  it  is  not  ab¬ 


solutely  necessary  with  some  amplifijrs.  A  jack 
has  been  introduced  at  the  output  terminals  to 
the  amplifier  in  case  you  wish  to  use  a  plug  for 
your  phones,  or  a  loud  speaker.  Each  audio-fre¬ 
quency  amplifier  is  of  the  same  ratio,  5  to  1, 
and  the  Acme  type  are  marked  as  indicated  in 
the  diagram.  When  wiring  the  set  keep  all  the 
grid  connections  as  short  as  possible;  do  not  run 
wires  closer  than  half  an  inch  of  each  other, 
and  if  possible  keep  as  many  as  you  can  at  right 
angles  with  each  other.  The  amplifiers  are  set 
at  an  angle  in  relation  to  one  another  to  prevent 
howling,  distortion  and  loss  of  current.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  paste  copper  tissue  on  the  back 
of  the  amplifier  panel,  but  it  must  be  done  on  the 
back  of  the  receiver  panel  to  shield  the  instru¬ 
ments.  The  foil  is  cut  away  one-quarter  of  an 
inch  around  where  the  instruments  press  against 
the  panel,  except  where  the  ground  binding-post 
sets.  This  post  must  connect  with  the  copper. 
It  costs  about  $15  to  $20  to  build  the  receiver 
and  about  $15  for  the  amplifier. 

The  face  of  the  panel  shows  the  ground,  and 
aerial  binding-posts  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the 
front,  the  battery  posts  at  the  right,  a  dial  for 
the  variable  condenser,  the  rheostat  knob  and 
the  two  honeycomb  coils  in  their  rack.  Inside 
the  cabinet  are  the  variable  condenser,  the  rheo¬ 
stat  and  lead-in  wipes  from  the  honeycomb  coils. 
The  lamp  sockets,  fixed  condenser  and  gridleaks 
are  fastened  to  the  baseboard.  The  face  of  the 
amplifier  shows  the  two  input  binding-posts,  two 
phone  posts  and  jack,  two  rheostat  knobs  and  the 
variable  gridleak.  Inside  the  cabinet  are  the  two 
transformers  and  two  lamps  sockets  fastened  to 
the  baseboard,  connected  up  with  the  wiring. 

The  next  issue  of  this  weekly  will  contain  full 
directions  for  building  a  Reinartz  receiver  and 
amplifier.  This  set  is  considered  one  of  the 
finest  radios  made  for  long  distance  as  well  as 
for  local  reception. 


THE  NEW  WAVE  LENGTH 

It  has  been  an  active  month  for  radio.  Several 
weeks  of  operation  under  the  new  wave  length 
plan,  which  went  into  effect  May  15,  indicates 
that  the  ether  lanes  have  not  been  vibrated  to  a 
limit.  The  success  of  the  system  shows  that 
there  will  be  room  to  expand  for  a  long  time  to 
come. 

Much  of  the  interference  which  prevailed  in 
the  air  during  the  last  month  has  disappeared 
and  few  report  difficulty  in  tuning  in  the  new 
wave  band  ranging  from  222  to  545  meters.  In 
New  York  three  of  the  most  powerful  stations 
in  the  country  are  operating  at  the  same  time 
without  the  slighest  conflict  of  waves.  Reports 
from  Philadelphia,  where  four  stations  are  broad¬ 
casting,  indicate  that  listeners  are  delighted  with 
the  new  arrangement.  Radio  Inspector  Batcheller 
of  the  New  York  District  reports  from  his  ob¬ 
servations  that  everyone  seems  to  enjoy  the 
greater  choice  of  programe. 

No  longer  will  it  be  necessary  for  a  big  station 
to  stop  broadcasting  in  the  middle  of  a  banquet, 
opera  or  concert  in  order  not  to  encroach  on  the 
time  of  another  station  in  the  same  district. 
Under  the  new  method  even  the  low-powered  sta¬ 
tions  are  “on  the  air”  practically  as  long  as  they 
wish,  without  causing  interference  with  each 
other  or  the  larger  stations.  ^ 
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ITEMS  OF  INTEREST 

A  CLIMBING  WHEELBARROW 
In  China  there  is  a  wheelbarrow  which  climbs 
stairs.  Some  distance  ahead  of  the  regular  wheel 
there  is  another  smaller  one.  In  climbing  over 
flagstone  steps  or  bridges  the  handles  of  the  bar- 
row  are  lowered  until  the  auxiliary  wheel  rises 
above  the  next  higher  step.  Then  the  wheelbar¬ 
row,  which  often  carries  as  much  as  400  pounds, 
see- saws  from  wheel  to  wheel  until  the  next  level 
stretch  of  flagstones  is  reached. 


SIOUX  SUE  FOR  MILLIONS 
Several  million  dollars  are  involved  in  a  suit 
to  be  brought  against  the  Federal  Government 
by  the  Yankton  Sioux  Indians,  according  to  Al¬ 
fred  C.  Smith  of  Wagner,  a  representative  of  the 
tribe. 

The  claim  is  put  forward,  according  to  Smith, 
that  the  Yankton  Sioux  ceded  territory  to  the 
United  States  in  1851  and  1858,  but  that  no  con¬ 
siderations  ever  were  received  in  return  for  these 
cessions.  Included  among  areas  is  believed  to  be 
the  site  of  Sioux  Falls,  as  well  as  the  rich  quarry¬ 
ing  sections  near  Pipestone,  Minn. 


A  DOG’S  FIDELITY 

A  dog  that  walked  herself  to  death  to  get  her 
puppies  back  home — this  is  France’s  contribution 
to  the  stories  of  animal  fidelity.  The  owner  of  the 
dog  drove  to  a  woods,  ten  miles  away,  and  when 
he  was  about  to  return  saw  that  his  dog,  which 
he  had  taken  along,  had  given  birth  to  three  pup- 
ies.  He  placed  the  mother  in  the  cart  and  drove 
ack  home,  leaving  the  puppies  behind.  During 
the  night  the  dog  made  the  journey  from  the 
farm  to  the  forest,  a  puppy  in  her  month  each 
trip,  thus  covering  more  than  sixty  miles.  In  the 
morning  the  farmer  found  her  dead  from  ex¬ 
haustion,  her  three  little  ones  at  her  side. 


TORTURED  FOR  BEAUTY 
Parisiennes  are  going  to  such  lengths  to  achieve 
beauty — as  quite  to  put  in  the  shade  the  painful 
operation  of  “dimpling”  (making  a  hole  in  the 
cnin  by  means  of  a  drugged  needle). 


Many  women  think  nothing  of  having  their 
noses  broken  and  reset  in  a  different  shape,  says 
a  Paris  correspondent.  Others  actually  have  the 
eyebrows  moved  upward  or  downward,  as  the 
fancy  dictates.  This  necessitates  a  complete  re¬ 
moval  of  the  hair  and  either  a  false  and  forced 
growth  in  a  different  position  or  makeup. 

One  beauty  expert,  who  undertakes  to  change 
the  form  of  a  woman’s  lips,  has  performed  many 
operations.  His  latest  experiment  is  to  make  the 
upper  lip  turn  up,  giving  it  an  alluring  pout. 

To  do  this  he  stretches  a  thin  hair  from  the 
upper  lip  to  the  tip  of  the  nose.  This  effect,  nat¬ 
urally,  is  limited  to  actresses,  who  use  it  on  the 
stage  only. 

Some  fashionable  women  are  being  laughed  at 
for  their  insistence  on  having  their  cosmetics 
flavored.  One  has  her  lip-rouge  tasting  of  ba¬ 
nana. 


LAUGHS 

Inquiring  Stranger — Can  you  tell  me  what 
those  carvings  on  the  station  are  for?  Ticket 
Agent — Certainly,  sir.  So  that  people  when  they 
have  nothing  else  to  do  can  ask  about  them. 


Mrs.  Hiflier — I  discharged  the  footman  tc-day, 
Henry  Mr.  Hiflier — What  for,  my  dear?  Mrs. 
Hiflier — Because  the  ’  brutal  fellow  washed  our 
dear  little  Fido  with  common  soap  instead  of 
scented  soap 


Lady — Sir,  you  should  introduce  a  little  change 
in  your  style  of  dancing.  Gent — How  do  you 
mean,  mademoiselle?  Lady — You  might  occasion¬ 
ally  step  on  my  left  foot ;  the  right  one  is  nearly 
smashed. 


(In  the  restaurant.)  “Here,  waiter;  here  is  a 
quarter  for  you.  And  just  tell  me  now  what  you 
conscientiously  recommend  to  me.”  Waiter — 
Thanks.  If  you  want  anything  good,  sir,  go  to 
some  other  restaurant. 


“Do  you  think  your  father  loves  me,  Mamie?” 
“I  am  sure  he  does.”  “What  makes  you  sure?” 
“Because  it  was  only  yesterday  he  asked  me  when 
you  and  I  were  going  to  be  married,  as  he  wanted 
to  live  with  us;” 


“I  wish  to  say  to  my  congregation,”  said  the 
minister,  “that  the  pulpit  is  not  responsible  for 
the  error  of  the  printer  on  the  tickets  for  concert 
in  the  Sunday-school  room.  The  concert  is  for 
the  benefit  of  the  arch  fund,  not  the  arch  fiend. 
We  will  now  sing  hymn  six,  'To  Err  Is  Human, 
To  Forgive  Divine.’  ” 


Bobby  (at  the  breakfast  table) — Clara,  did 
Mr.  Spooner  take  any  of  the  umbrellas  or  hats 
from  the  hall  last  night?  Clara — Why,  of  course 
not.  Why  should  he?  Bobby — That’s  what  I’d 
like  to  know.  I  thought  he  did,  ’cos  I  heard  him 
say  when  he  was  going  out,  ‘I’m  going  to  steal 

just  one,’  and -  Why,  what's  the  matter, 

Clara? 
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3,500  POUNDS  OF  SHARKS  TRAPPED 

Huge  man-eating  sharks  have  put  in  an  ap¬ 
pearance  in  the  waters  of  Vineyard  Sound  and 
Buzzards  Bay. 

Many  bathers  have  been  frightened  by  the  sight 
of  dorsal  fins  cutting  the  surface  close  to  shore. 
Some  of  the  fish  that  have  caused  alarm  are  said 
by  old  salts  to  have  been  porpoises  and  other 
sand  sharks. 

The  fact  that  sharks  were  in  the  vicinity  of 
Cape  Cod  has  been  substantiated  by  the  catch  of 
six  huge  sharks  averaging  eight  feet  in  length 
and  weighing  altogether  3,500  pounds.  The  sharks 
were  caught  off  Horseshoe  Shoals,  twenty  miles 
from  Hyannis,  and  were  pulled  in  on  manila 
lines  and  a  chain  with  a  big  baited  hook. 

The  sea  wolves  put  up  a  tremendous  struggle 
and  lashed  the  sea  to  fury  with  their  tails. 


HOW  CARRIER  PIGEONS  FIND  THEIR  WAY 
HOME* 

A  British  Royal  Air  Force  pigeon  released  from 
a  balloon  a  mile  and  a  half  above  the  ground,  was 
unable  to  see  the  earth  below  on  account  of  a 
thick  blanket  of  clouds.  After  flying  around  for 
some  little  time  the  bird  gave  up  all  hope  of  find¬ 
ing  its  way  back  to  its  home,  some  150  ipiles 
away,  and  settled  'down  comfortably  on  the  bal¬ 
loon,  much  as  Noah’s  dove  settled  on  the  ark 
when  it  could  find  no  place  to  rest  on  account  of 
the  waters. 

The  pigeon,  however,  had  better  luck  than 
Noah’s  dove.  After  a  time  a  rift  appeared  in  the 
clouds,  and  the  bird  swooped  from  the  balloon 
through  the  gap  in  the  vapor,  and  two  hours  later 
had  delivered  the  message  tied  to  its  leg. 

This  incident  proves  that  a  pigeon  finds  its  way 
home  by  sight,  not  by  instinct,  as  many  have 
thought. 


'  THE  MOTOR’S  BATH 

Almost  everything  that  concerns  a  car  has  been 
improved  upon;  but  the  washing  job,  which  is  the 
dirtiest,  takes  the  most  time,  and  raises  havoc 
with  the  paint  on  the  running  gear,  is  usually 
performed  in  the  same  old  way.  Now,  however, 
a  motor  bath,  which  eliminates  these  many  dis¬ 
advantages,  has  been  invented  and  constructed 
abroad. 

The  first  motor  bath  is  made  of  concrete,  the 
bottom  varies  in  depth  from  5  inches  at  the  edge 
to  17  inches  near  the  centre.  The  car-owner 
wishing  to  have  his  car  washed  pays  a  small  ad¬ 
mission  fee  ,to  the  attendant,  who  straps  a  rub¬ 
ber  cover  over  the  radiator  and  the  owner  drives 
his  car  in  and  around  the  bowl  until  he  is  satis¬ 
fied  that  the  mud  has  been  cleaned  from  the  chas¬ 
sis  and  wheels.  The  corrugation  at  the  bottom 
of  the  bowl-like  bath  produces  a  vibration  suffi¬ 
cient  to  shake  off  the  mud  as  the  water  loosens  it. 
At  the  exit  door  there  is  a  spray  with  forced 
water  which  cleans  the  body  ano’  any  other  slush 
still  sticking  beneath  the  wheels.  An  electric 
dryer  completes  the  job. 


THE  MOUNTAIN  MEADOWS  MASSACRE 

The  Mountain  Meadow  massacre,  in  American 
history,  was  the  massacre  of  about  140  emigrants 
in  the  Mountain  Meadows  Valley,  about  350  miles 
south  of  Salt  Lake  City.  The  emigrants  were 
fronru Arkansas  and  Missouri.  They  had  been  re¬ 
fused  food  everywhere,  until  they  reached  the 
valley,  where  they  camped,  September  7,  1857. 
They  were  fired  upon  by  Indians.  Some  historians 
state  that  disguised  Mormons  were  the  attacking 
party.  The  emigrants  withstood  the  siege,  until 
September  11,  when  on  the  promise  of  protection 
by  John  D.  Lee,  a  Mormon  Bishop  and  Indian 
agent,  they  left  the  shelter  of  the  wagons.  All 
adults  and  children  more  than  7  years  old  were 
killed.  Seventeen  young  children  were  distrib¬ 
uted  among  the  Mormon  families,  but  afterward 
were  restored  to  relatives  by  the  Government.  Lee 
was  put  to  death  for  his  crime.  A  short  time 
previous  to  the  massacre  Brigham  Young,  then 
head  of  the  Mormon  Church,  had  announced  that 
“no  persons  ^hall  be  allowed  to  pass  or  repass 
into  or  through  this  territory  without  a  permit 
from  a  proper  officer.” 


WEALTH  IN  COMMONPLACE  THINGS 

Men’s  imaginations  have  been  fired  with  tales 
of  sensational  finds  of  gold  deposits  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  people  have  dropped  their  work  and  fam¬ 
ily  ties  and  have  set  out  for  the  newly  discov¬ 
ered  gold  fields  in  the  hope  of  getting  rich.  Little 
do  these  same  people  think  of  the  worth  of  min¬ 
erals  which,  if  not  gold,  are  worth  gold  if  worked. 
England  is  especially  rich  in  ballast  pits,  where  a 
gravelly  substance  used  for  making  roads  and 
bedding  for  railroads  is  extracted.  One  of  these 
pits  is  credited  with  having  made  a  profit  of  many 
hundreds  a  week  for  three  years  on  a  single  con¬ 
tract.  This  pit  has  been  well  developed  and  new 
ones  are  being  opened  near.  Real  estate  agents 
do  not  forget  to  advertise  the  fact  that  ballast 
pits  lie  under  some  estates  advertised  for  sale  in 
the  neighborhood. 

Clay  is  a  very  valuable  mineral,  and  in  manir 
parts  of  the  United  States  it  is  extracted  at  .'t 
very  good  profit.  Certain  kinds  of  clay  make  ex¬ 
cellent  building  bricks  and  fire  bricks  while  other 
kinds  go  into  pottery  and  china.  Two  of  our  most 
valuable  natural  products  are  chalk  and  building 
stone.  These  have  been  worked  for  many  years 
because  their  value  was  recognized  long  ago.  But 
some  of  our  other  minerals  have  only  been  tapped 
recently.  In  South  Gloucestershire  and  North 
Somerset,  England,  there  are  considerable  quan¬ 
tise  of  ochre,  a  clay  which  must  be  dried,  ground 
and  mixed  with  oil.  Fuller’s  earth  is  another 
very  valuable  substance. 

Gypsum  is  found  as  a  soft  white  rock  and  is 
used  for  many  purposes.  Plaster  of  paris,  ce¬ 
ments  and  fertilizers  are  made  from  it  and  it 
also  forms  the  basis  for  paints.  In  the  aggregate 
all  of  these  minerals  are  worth  hundreds  of  thou- 
c-ands  of  dollars  a  year. 
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FAME  AND  FORTUNE  WEEKLY 

HERE  AND  THERE 


A  $650  PINE-KNOT 

Perhaps  the  most  valuable  piece  of  wood  ever 
discovered  was  recently  sold  for  $650  by  a  Louis¬ 
iana  lumberjack  to  a  travelling  showman. 

This  wonderful  freak  of  nature  was  discovered 
in  an  old  pine  tree.  It  is  nothing  more  than  an 
ordinary  knot  of  the  variety  often  met  while  chop¬ 
ping  off  your  firewood.  Yet  this  extraordinary 
object  d’art  is  an  exception,  for  it  represents  a 
perfect  meteor-like  appearance,  often  mistaken 
for  a  piece  of  congealed  molasses  or  the  photo¬ 
graph  of  the  moon’s  face. 


CAPITOL  GUIDES  HAVING  MONOPOLY 

That  guides  in  the  United  States  Capitol  are 
in  clover,  was  proven  by  a  Washington  news¬ 
paper  recently. 

It  found  that  sightseeing  by  tourists  is  monop¬ 
olized  by  a  “guide  trust.”  A  reporter  and  a  party 
of  fake  tourists  tried  to  go  through  the  big  build¬ 
ing  with  a  guide  they  had  hired  outside.  When 
the  chief  of  the  Capitol  guides  stopped  them  and 
said  the  outsider  could  not  accompany  them,  or 
remain  in  the  building,  even  though  they  had 
hired  him  to  show  them  all  over  Washington,  they 
protested  that  to  employ  another  at  25  cents  for 
each  person  in  the  party  would  be  too  much. 

This  being  of  no  avail  they  demanded  to  be 
taken  to  the  Senate  Sergeant-at-Arms.  There  they 
found  that  higher-ups  confirmed  the  chief  guide, 
viz.,  that  there  is  in  fact  a  rule  promulgated  by 
the  Capitol  Police  Board,  including  Senate  and 
House  Sergeants-at-Arms  and  the  architect, 
against  outside  guides  going  through  the  building. 

Hundreds  of  visitors  go  to  the  Capitol  every 
day.  In  less  than  one  hour  three  iguides  escorted 
125  persons,  which  netted  them  $31.25  or  more 
than  $10  each. 


DEMAGNETIZING  WATCHES 

Very  often  an  electrician  or  an  engineer  or  even 
a  visitor  to  an  electric  light  plant  discovers  after 
a  few  days  that  his  watch  is  losing  half  an  hour 
a  day  or  more  from  becoming  magnetized  by  the 
dynamos.  In  the  newer  stations  where  the  most 
modern  machines  are  used  there  is  not  so  much 
danger  from  these  “stary”  magnetic  fields  as  there 
is  around  older  types  of  machines. 

The  apparatus  used  by  jewelers  for  correcting 
this  trouble  consists  of  an  elliptical  piece  of  soft 
iron  with  a  hole  in  the  center  large  enough  to  per¬ 
mit  the  watch  to  be  inserted.  Over  the  iron  are 
wound  a  number  of  layers  of  fine  insulted  wire. 
Alternating  current  is  sent  through  the  wire,  and 
if  there  is  none  handy  an  additional  device  known 
as  a  polarity  charger  must  be  used  with  direct 
current. 

With  very  little  trouble  and  no  expense  what¬ 
ever  any  one  may  demagnetize  his  own  watch  by 
a  simpler  method.  Take  a  heavy  thread  or  a  light 
string  about  two  feet  long  and  tie  the  ring  of  the 
watch  to  it.  Hold  the  string  by  one  end  and  turn 
the  watch  around  until  the  string  is  twisted  about 


fifty  turns.  Allow  the  string  to  unwind,  and  as 
the  watch  revolves  pass  it  slowly  back  and  forth 
about  two  inches  above  the  fields  of  a  motor  or 
dynamo  not  smaller  than  a  quarter  horse  power 
while  the  machine  is  running. 


RAPID  MANUFACTURE  OF  PAPER 
BARRELS 

A  new  paper-barrel  machine  is  claimed  to  offer 
great  possibilities. in  the  production  of  containers. 
Though  made  of  paper,  its  product  is  light,  strong 
and  durable,  and  can  be  made  rapidly  in  a  great 
variety  of  shapes.  The  machine  consists  essen¬ 
tially  of  a  cylinder  in  two  parts,  which  can  be 
separated  to  produce  barrels  of  different  shapes 
and  the  two  halves  are  rotated  together  on  a 
horizontal  axis. 

Tough  “chip  board”  paper  from  a  roll,  passing 
through  tension  rollers  and  an  adhesive  coating 
device,  is  wound  tightly  on  the  cylinder  in  a  pre¬ 
determined  number  of  layers.  The  depth  of  the 
barrel  is  adjusted  by  the  separation  of  the  cylin¬ 
der  halves.  When  the  required  thickness  has  been 
laid  on,  a  sitting  wheel  .divides  the  paper  into  two 
equal  portions,  which  are  drawn  apart,  and  the 
middle  receives  an  additional  winding  to  form  the 
bilge.  It  is  stated  that  the  usual  form  can  be 
produced  at  the  rate  of  a  barrel  a  minute. 

Water-glass,  or  silicate  of  soda,  which  sets  so 
quickly  that  the  barrels  are  ready  for  immediate 
use,  is  the  usual  adhesive;  and  for  liquids  a  spe¬ 
cial  neutral  coating  is  applied  inside  to  prevent 
corrosion.  Wooden  heads  are  commonly  provided. 


NEW  COUNTERFEIT  NOTES 
Through  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New 
York  the-Treasury  Department  has  issued  a  gen¬ 
eral  warning  against  three  new  counterfeit  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve  notes.  The  counterfeits  are  in  $5, 
$10  and  $20  denominations. 

The  $20  note  is  of  the  series  of  1914,  with  a 
portrait  of  Cleveland,  issued  on  the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  Bank  of  Chicago.  It  is  printed  from  photo- 
etched  plates  on  two  pieces  of  paper — the  face 
of  the  note  on  thin  paper,  the  back  on  heavier 
paper,  with  silk  fiber  between.  The  coloring,  the 
seal  and  the  number  of  the  note  is  good  and  the 
note  is  described  as  very  deceptive.  Both  the 
face  and  the  back  are  shorter  than  the  genuine. 

The  $10  counterfeit  is  on  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  Boston.  It  is  printed  on  two  pieces  of 
paper  with  coarse  fiber  between.  The  workman¬ 
ship  is  crude  and  should  deceive  no  one  accus¬ 
tomed  to  handling  money. 

The  $5  note  is  a  particularly  deceptive  speci¬ 
men.  Printed  on  two  pieces  of  thin  paper  with 
silk  fiber  between,  the  coloring,  seal  and  number¬ 
ing  are  all  good.  The  most  noticeable  defect  is 
the  portrait  of  Lincoln,  in  which  the  eyes  have 
a  particularly  unlifelike  expression.  The  ear  also 
is  too  flat  and  of  an  unnatural  appearance.  The 
note  is  on  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Phila¬ 
delphia. 


FINGER 

PRINT 

OUTFIT 


To  those  who  enroll  right  now  I  will  give  this  complete  Finger  Print  Outfit  absolutely  free.  It  is 
a  regular  expert’s  working  outfit — the  same  kind  that  I  use  myself — the  same  kind  that  you  will  use 
when  you  are  ready  to  accept  a  position  as  a  Finger  Print  Expert.  This  offer  is  for  a  limited  time  only, 
so  you  must  hurry  if  you  want  to  take  advantage  of  it.  Send  in  the  coupon  today  for  full  information. 

Be  a  Fing'er  Print  Expert 

Learn  at  Home — 30  Minutes  a  Day 

Only  thirty  minutes  a  day  for  a  short  time.  That  is  all  that  is  necessary.  I  am  a  Finger  Print  Expert 
and  I  know  just  what  is  required.  I  give  you  just  the  kind  of  training  that  prepares  you  to  be  a  Finger 
Print  Expert — that  assures  you  of  a  position  just  as  soon  as  you  have  finished  my  course.  The  Finger 
Print  Expert  is  always  in  demand.  You  need  not  give  up  your  present  occupation  while  studying  this 
fascinating  profession.  Get  Into  this  big  paying  profession  right  now. 


More  Men  Needed  Right  Now 


The  professional  Finger  Print  Expert  Is  always  in 
demand.  I  have  so  many  positions  waiting  to  be 
filled  right  now  that  I  am  guaranteeing  to  place 
every  man  as  soon  as  he  finishes  my  course  and  I 
am  backing  up  this  remarkable  offer  with  a  $1000 
bank  guarantee  deposited  with  the  Phillips  State 
Bank  of  Chicago.  Let  me  make  you  a  Finger  Print 
Expert  and  start  you  in  a  big  paying  position. 

Send  Coupon  Today 

The  big  opportunity  you  have  been  waiting  for 
is  here.  Remember  you  have  a  position  waiting  for 
you  as  soon  as  you  have  finished  this  course.  Also 
to  every  student  that  I  accept  now  I  will  give  abso¬ 
lutely  free  a  complete  Finger  Print  Outfit  as  illus¬ 
trated  above. 

Besides  a  valuable  course  for  Secret  Service  In¬ 
telligence  is  also  given  free  to  all  my  students.  This 
information  itself  is  worth  many  times  the  cost  of 
the  complete  course.  Send  coupon  today  and  learn 
all  about  it. 

U.  S.  School  of  Finger  Prints 

7003  N.  ClarK  St.,  RoomC-lt  9,  Chicago,  Ill. 


I  Guarantee 
You  a 
Position 

as  soon  as  you  have  finished  this  cour 
Write  today  for  full  information. 


V.  S.  SCHOOL  GF  FINGER  POINTS,  Room  C-109 
7003  N.  ClarK  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Without  any  Obligations  whatsoever  please  send 
me  full  information  about  your  “Guaranteed  Posi¬ 
tion  Offer — Free  Finger  Print  Outfit.”  Also  ted 
me  how  I  can  become  a  Finger  Print  Expert. 


Name. 


.Age. 


Address. 


City . 


State 


“He’s  Already  Patented  Four  Inventions” 


'f; 


(UNNY  tiling1,  too  .  .  .  When  he  first 

came  here  he  was  just  an  ordinary  worker. 

_  For  a  time,  when  things  were  slack,  I  even 

thought  that  we  might  have  to  let  him  go. 

“Then,  gradually,  I  noticed  an  improvement  in 
his  work.  He  seemed  to  really 
understand  what  he  was  doing. 

“One  day  he  came  intd  my  office 
and  said  he  had  worked  out  a  new 
arm  for  the  automatic  feeder.  I 
was  a  little  skeptical  at  first,  hut 
when  he  started  explaining  to  me, 

I  could  see  that  he  had  really  dis¬ 
covered  something.  And  when  I 
started  questioning  him,  I  was 
amazed.  He  certainly  did  know 
what  he  was  talking  about. 

“So  we  sat  down  and  talked  for 
over  an  hour.  Finally,  I  asked  him 
where  he  had  learned  so  muck 
about  his  work.  He  smiled  and 
took  a  little  book  from  his  pocket. 

“  ‘There’s  no  secret  about  it,’  he 
said.  ‘TJie  answer’s  right  here. 

Four  months  ago  I  saw  one  of 
those  advertisements  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Correspondence  Schools. 

I  had  been  seeing  them  for  years, 
but  this  time  something  inside  of 


These  inventors  and  many 
others  once  studied  with 
tke  /.  C.  S. 


me  said,  Send  in  that  coupon.  It  was  the  best  move 
I  ever  made — I  knew  it  the  minute  I  started  my 
first  lesson.  Before,  I  had  been  working  in  a  sort 
of  mental  fog — just  an  automatic  part  of  the 
machine  in  front  of  me.  But  the  I.  C.  S.  taught 

_ me  to  really  understand  what  I 

was  doing.’ 


JESSE  G.  VINCENT 

Vice-president  of  Packard 
Motor  Car  Co.,  inventor  of  tke 
Packard  Twin-Sis  and  co-in¬ 
ventor  of  tke  Liberty  Motor. 

JOHN  C.  WAHL 
First  vice-president  of 
Wah!  Co.,  inventor  of 
Wahl  Adding  Machine, 
Eversharp  Pencil  and 
Wahl  Fountain  Pen. 

W. J.  LILLY 
Inventor  of  the  Lilly 
Hoist  Controller. 

H.  E.  DOERR 

Chief  Mechanical  Engineer, 
Scullin  Steel  Co.,  St.  Louis. 
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the 

the 


Mine 


“Well,  that  was  just  a  start. 
Three  times  since  v*e  has  come  to 
me  with  improvements  on  our  ma¬ 
chines —  improvemefits  that  are 
being  adopted  in  other  plants  and 
on  which  he  receives  a  royalty.  He 
is  certainly  a  splendid  example  of 
the  practical  value  and  thorough¬ 
ness  of  I.  C.  S.  training.” 

Every  mail  brings  letters  from 
students  of  the  I.  C.  S.  telling  of 
advancements  and  larger  salaries 
won  through  spare -time  study. 
There’s  still  a  chance  for  you,  if 
you  will  only  make  the  start. 

Just  fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon 
printed  below  and,  without  cost  or 
obligation,  get  the  full  story  of 
What  the  I.  C.  S.  can  do  for  you. 
To-day  —  not  To-morrow  —  is  the 
day  fo  take  that  first  definite  step 
toward  Success. 


TEAR  OUT  HERE 


INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS,  BOX  4491-B,  SCRANTON,  PA. 


□  Automobile  Work 

□  Gas  Engine  Operating 

□  Airplane  Engines 

□  Radio 

□  Electrical  Engineering 

□  Electric  Lighting 

□  Mechanical  Engineer 

□  Mechanical  Draftsman 

□  Machine  Shop  Practice 

□  Railroad  Positions 


Without  cost  or  obligation  on  my  part,  please  tell  me  how  I  can  qualify  for  the 
position  or  in  the  subject  before  which  I  have  marked  an  X  in  the  list  below: — 

□  Business  Management 
—  Industrial  Mariagement 


□  Civil  Engineer 

□  Surveying  and  Mapping 

J  Mine  Foreman  or  Engineer 

□  Marine  Engineer 

□  Architect 

Contractor  and  Builder 
Architectural  Draftsman 
Structural  Engineer 

□  Chemistry 
Qpharmacy 


Salesmanship 
Advertising 

Traffic  Management  □Stenography  and  Typing 

□  B  usiness  Law  □  Teacher 

□  Banking  and  Banking  Law  □  Civil  Service 

□  Accountancy  (including  C.P.  A. )  □  Railway  Mail  Clerk 

§  Nicholson  Cost  Accounting  □  Common  School  Subjects 

Bookkeeping  □  High  School  Subjects 

Business  English  □  Illustrating 

□  Business  Spanish  □  French 


. .  Street  Address. 


City . State . . . Occupation . . . . . ,.... 

PoNfitna  residing  in  Canada  should  send  this  coupon  to  the  International  Correspondence  Schools  Canadian ,  Limited, 

Montreal,  Canada, 


A  RIVAL  TO 
TEA 


A  new  drink  call¬ 
ed  “cassina”  may 
give  tea  a  run, 
according  to  the 
Scientific  Ameri¬ 
can.  It  is  brew¬ 
ed  after  the  man¬ 
ner  of  tea,  from 
the  leaves  of  the 
cassina  shrub, 
which  grows 
abundantly  along 
the  South  Atlan¬ 
tic  and  Gulf 
States.  The  av¬ 
erage  of  all  anal¬ 
yses  of  cassina 
made  by  the  bu¬ 
reau  showed  a 
content  of  1  per 
cent,  of  caffein 
and  some  samples 
ran  as  high  as 
1.65  per  cent.  The 
highest  amount 
found  in  coffee  is 
given  as  1.80  per 
cent.,  and  for  tea 
the  percentage 
runs  as  high  as 
8.50.  About  a 
year  ago  Con¬ 
gress  appropriat¬ 
ed  $5,000  for  the 
investigation  of 
the  possibilities 
of  the  cassina 
plant.  The  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Chemis¬ 
try,  using  this 
money  and  a  lot 
of  old  tea  manu¬ 
facturing  m  a  - 
chinery  which 
had  been  used  in 
the  Government’s 
long  and  futile 
attempts  to  grow 
tea  at.  a  reason¬ 
able  cost  in  this 
country  set  up 
an  experimental 
station  for  the 
manufacture  of 
cassina  near 
Charleston,  S.  C. 
The  shrub  grew 
wild  in  the  vicini¬ 
ty,  and  the  bu- 
reau’s  experi- 
m  e  n  t  s  hinged 
largely  about  the 
manufact  ure 
from  its  tea 
leaves  of  a  prod¬ 
uct  from  which 
the  caffein-con- 
taining  drink 
coul  d  be  brewed 
economically. 


NO  RED  TAPE 

Just  ask  us  to  send  you 
aRTEX  DIAMOND  No.  i 
ladies  plat,  finish  and  when 
you  receive  It  deposit  $3 .15 
with  postman  and  the  ring 
is  yours  for  keeps — no  more 
to  pay — ■satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed  or  money  absolute¬ 
ly  refunded  without  any 
red  tape,  if  you  don’t  like 
the  ring  within  ?  day  wear. 
ARTEX  DIAMONDS  have 
the  earns  sparkle  and  glitter, 
and  look  the  genuine  diamond 
■ — almost  defying  life  time  ex¬ 
perts.  They  stand  the  dia¬ 
mond  test. 

Order  by  number,  ring  desired, 
else  shown  bystripof  paperend 
to  end  around  your  finger  joint. 
FREE  Yogi  choice  of  ladies 

let  or  men 
front)  to  e 
rings. 

All  Artex  Diamond  rings  era  un¬ 
conditionally  guaranteed  for  20 
years. 

ARTEX  COMPANY,  Dep&M.  P. 
Mad.  Sq.  St  a.,  N.  Y.  C. 
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High  School  Course 
in  2  Yfears 


You  can  complete 

this  simplified  High 

"  School  Course  at  home  In¬ 

side  or  two  years.  Meats  all  requirements  for  entrance  to  college 
and  the  leading  professions.  This  and  thirty-six  other  practical 
courses  are  described  in  our  Free  Bulletin.  Send  for  It  TODAY. 

\  AMERICAN  SCHOOL, 

|Pogtc  HC84  Srexol  Avo,  &  SS*h  St,  ©AS  1923  CH8CAQO 


Shetland  Ponies 

PEE 


These  Three  Beauties 


I  have  gi 

Shetland  Ponies 


away  to  boys  and 
girls  and  I  am  going 
to  give  these  three  to 
some  other  boys  or 
girls  who  write  me 
promptly  and  do 
just  as  I  say.  I  will  give  the  ponies  and  saddles 
and  bridles.  They  are  all  certainly  beauties — so 
gentle  and  bright— as  playful  as  kittens.  Could 
you  think  of  anything  finer?  And  you  can  have 
one  of  these  ponies  with  a  fine  saddle  and  bridle 
without  spending  one  cent  of  your  own  money. 

Hundreds  of  Other  FREE 

Yes,  Sir-ee,  I’m  going  to  give 
&  A  away  hundreds  of  other  fine 

absolutely  FREE.  When  I  say  FREE, 
mean  just  what  I  say.  You  can  have  them  as 
a  present  from  me !  I  want  you  to  send  your 
name  right  now— that’s  all— not  even  a  stamp. 

Don’t  Send  a  Cent 

say, “I  wantoneof  the  Shetland  Ponies  you  are  giving 
away.”  Write  right  now.  I  like  prompt  boys  and  girls. 

UMCLiE  ABE,  The  Pony  Club  Man 

Dept.  115  Batavia,  Illinois 


or  HAY  FEVER  Treatment 
mailed  on  trial.  State  which 
you  want.  If  it  cures  send  $1; 
_  if  not,  don’t.  Write  today. 

Address  W.  K.  STERUNE,  844  Ohio  Av©.,  SIDNEY.  O. 


ASTHMA 


\  Sell  Madison  “Better-Made”  Shirts,  Paja- 
n  mas,  and  Nightshirts  direct  from  our 
k  factory  to  wearer.  Nationally  advertised. 
LA  Easy  to  6ell.  Exclusive  patterns.  Ex- 
\  \  ceptional  values.  No  experience  or 
/  capital  required.  Large  steady  income 
assured.  Entirely  new  proposition. 
WRITE  FOR  FREE  SAMPLES. 
MADISON  SHIRT  CO.,  603  B’wey.  N.  Y.  City 


Big,  Handsome,  Dressed,  Sleeping 
Doll  sent  prepaid  for  selling  ONLY 
SIX  PACKETS  new  Highly  Per¬ 
fumed  Sachet  Powder  AT  10c. 

This  is  a  Special  Offer  to  introduce 
our  sachet. 

We  also  give  Mama  Dolls,  Walking 
Dolls,  and  premiums  for  boys. 

Lane  Mfg.  Co.  Dept.  153 

Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


Delivered  to  you  free 

30  days  trial  on  approval. 

Choice  of  44  Styles,  colors  and  sizes 
of  famous  Ranger  Bicycles.  Express 
prepaid,  at  F&ctorv  Prices. 

lgM©ismstoFiy^ddellrie9d-e^ 

J&IseS  save  the  email  monthly  payments. 

wheels  and  equipment  at  half 
■  ttyq  usual  prices,  write  for  remark- 
“•able  factory  prices  and  marvelous  terms. 

TOBACCO 

Habit  Cured  or  No  Pay 

Any  form,  cigars,cigarettes,pipe,  chewing  or  snuff 
Guaranteed.  Harmless^  Complete  treatment  sent 
ora  tri,-»l-  Coots  Si  .00  if  it  cures.  Nothing  if  it  fails. 

SUPERBA  CO.  M-21,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Pimples 

Your  skin  can  be  quickly  cleared  of  Pimples,  Black¬ 
heads,  Acne  Eruptions  on  the  face  or  body.  Barbers 
Itch,  Eczema,  Enlarged  Pores,  Oily  or  Shiny  Skin. 

<s Write  today  for  my  FREE  Booklet, ‘‘A 
if*  Clear-Tonh  Skin,”  telling  how  I  cured 

A  myself  after  being  afflicted  for  15  years. 

$JOO©  Cash  say9  S  can  clear  your  skin  of  the  above  blemishes. 

E.S.GBVEMS,  183  Chemical  Eidg.,  Kansas  CiiyJVlo. 


Q8LQUAYLE  SANITARIUM.  Dept.  971  MADISON  .OHIO 
ART  PHOTOS, 

Studies  beauty  of  the  nature,  postcards  and 
large  size,  great  collection.  Sample  splendid 
for  $1.00  —  $3.00  —  $500.  Editions  d’Art  at 
Neuilly-Plaisance  (S&O)  France. 


double  s  a  f  e  t  y  automatics 
bought  before  recent  tariff  raise 
and  offered  at  special  prices  for  a  limited 
time.  Regular  $22.00, 25-calibre,  7-shot  auto¬ 
matic,  4 1  -4  in.  long,  our  No.  74B1 1 0.  spe¬ 
cial  at  $6.95. 

.  .Or  regular  $25.00  heavy  service  32-calibre, 10-shot  automa- 
7?B120,  special  ai $9.75.  EXTRA 
MAGAZINE  FREE  with  each  gun.  Both  sizes  shoot  all 
Standard  cartridges. 

PAY  POSTMAN  ON  DELIVERY  plus  postage. 
Money  back  promptly  If  Not  Satisfied. 

CONSUMERS  CO.,  Dept.  74B  12SS  Broadway.N.Y* 


Fame  and  Fortune  Weekly 

-  LATEST  ISSUES  - 

892  In  the  Game  for  Gold;  or.  Beating  the  Wall  Street 
Market. 

898  Messenger  Sixfv-four;  or,  Hustling  for  a  Living. 

894  Old  Kitson’s  Kid  ;  or.  The  Best  Tip  in  Wall  Street. 

895  Lineman  .Teek  ;  or,  The  Bov  Who  Built  a  Business. 

896  Barry  &  Go..  Bankers  and  Brokers;  or,  The  Boy 

Money  Makers  of  WaP  Street-. 

897  On  the  Fast  Mail:  or,  From  Clerk  to  Postmaster. 

898  His  Last  Chance;  or,  The  Boy  Who  Made  Money 

in  Wall  Street. 

P99  Shipped  to  Sea;  or.  The  Treasure  of  the  Coral  Cave. 

900  An  Errand  Bov’s  Fortune;  or,  The  Office  of  the 

Wall  Street  Secrets. 

901  In  the  Film  Game;  or.  The  Boy  Who  Made  Moving 

Pictu  res. 

902  A  Smart  New  York  Boy;  or.  From  the  Tenements 

to  W°B  Street 

908  Mark  Milton’s  Mine;  or.  A  Schoolboy’s  Inheritance. 

904  The  Young  Pmuker;  or,  The  Mystery  of  a  Money  Box. 

905  The  Secret  Chart;  or.  The  Golden  Treasure  of  the 

Crater. 

906  The  Bov  Behind  the  Deals ;  or,  The  Luck  of  a  Wall 

Street  Broker. 

907  Thrown  on  the  World;  or,  Starting  Business  with 

a  Dollar. 

908  A  Speculator  at  16;  or,  The  Lad  Who  Worked  His 

Brains. 

909, Tom.  the  Steeplejack;  or.  Winning  a  Living  by 
Nerve. 

910  Savins-  a  Million;  or,  Ben  and  the  Wall  Street 

Brokers. 

911  Down  and  Out;  or.  A  Hard  Boy  to  Beat. 

912  The  Boy  Banker’s  Double;  or,  A  Strange  Wall  St. 

Mystery. 

913  The  Young.  Beach  Comber;  or,  A  Fortune  in  the 

Sand. 

914  The  Little  Boss;  or,  After  the  Wall  St.  Money  Kings. 

915  $250,000  in  Gold;  or,  Hunting  a  Hindoo  Treasure. 

916  A  Corner  in  Money;  or,  Beating  the  Wall  St.  Loan 

Sharks. 

917  Going  It  Alone;  or,  The  Boy  Who  Made  His  Own 

Luck. 

918  Little  Dan  Tucker;  or,  Making  Big  Money  in  Wall 

Street. 

919  Fighting  for  Business;  or.  Beating  a  Bad  Start. 

920  A'  Boy  Money-Maker;  or,  In  Wall  St.  on  His  Nerve. 

921  Buried  Gold ;  or,  The  Treasure  of  the  Old  Buc¬ 

caneers. 

922  Hitting  It  Rich;  or.  The  Luckiest  Firm  in  Wa11  St. 

923  Sam  the  Salesman;  or,  The  Boy  With  the  Silver 

Tongue. 

924  Playing  in  Luck;  or,  A  Plotter’s  Dangerous  Deal. 

925  After  a  Big  Stake;  or,  Brains  Against  Brawn. 

926  Facing  the  Mexicans;  or,  The  Secret  of  the  Aztec’s 

Gold. 

927  Fighting  for  Fame;  or,  The  Luck  of  a  Young  Con¬ 

tractor. 

928  Seeking  a  Lost  Treasure;  or,  The  Nerve  of  a  Young 

Explorer. 

929  Matt  the  Mechanic;  or,  The  Boy  Who  Made  His  Pile. 

930  Among  the  Ice  Peaks;  or,  The  Voyage  That  Made  the 

Money. 

931  The  Little  Castaways ;  or,  The  Fortune  That  a 

Wreck  Brought. 

932  Taking  Big  Chances;  or,  The  Bey  Who  Saved  a 

Town. 

933  Always  Lucky;  or,  Winning  on  His?  Merits. 

For  sale  by  all  newsdealers,  or  will  be  sent  to  any  ad¬ 
dress  on  receipt  of  price,  7c.  per  copy,  in  money  or  pos¬ 
tage  stamps,  by 

HARRY  E.  WOLFF,  Publisher,  Ine., 

166  West  33d  Street,  New  York  City 


SCENARIOS  WRITE7  THEM 

Price  35  Cents  Per  Copy 

This  book  contains  all  the  most  recent  changes  in  the 
method  of  construction  and  submission  of  scenarios. 
Sixty  Lessons,  covering  every  phase  of  scenario  writ¬ 
ing.  For  sale  by  all  Newsdealers  and  Bookstores. 
If  you  cannot  procure  a  copy,  send  us  tbe  price, 
85  cents,  in  money  or  postage  stamps,  and  we  will 
mail  you  one,  postage  free.  Address 
L.  SENARENS,  219  Seventh  Ave..  New  York,  N.  Y. 


OUR  TEN -CENT  HAND  BOOKS 

Useful,  Instructive  and  Amusing.  They  Contain 
Valuable  Information  on  Almost  Every  Subject. 

No.  1.  NAPOLEON’S  ORACULUM  AND  DREAM 
BOOK.  —  Containing  the  great  oracle  of  human  des¬ 
tiny;  also  the  true  meaning  of  almost  any  kind,  of 
dreams,  together  with  charms,  ceremonies,  and  curious 
games  of  cards. 

No.  2.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS.  —  The  great  book  of 
magic  and  card  tricks,  containing  full  instruction  on  all 
the  leading  card  tricks  of  the  day,  also  the  most  popular 
magical  illusions  as  performed  by  our  leading  magi¬ 
cians;  every  boy  should  obtain  a  copy  of  this  book. 

No.  3.  HOW  To  FLIRT.  —  The  arts  and  -wiles  of 
flirtation  are  fully  explained  by  this  little  book.  Be¬ 
sides  the  various  methods  of  handkerchief,  fan,  glove, 
parasol,  window  and  hat  flirtation,  it  contains  a  full  list 
of  the  language  of  and  sentiments  of  flowers. 

No.  4.  HOW  TO  DANCE  is  the  title  of  this  little  book. 
It  contains  full  instructions  in  the  art  of  dancing,  eti¬ 
quette  in  the  ballroom  and  at  parties,  how  to  dress,  and 
full  directions  for  calling  off  in  all  popular  square  dances. 

No.  5.  HOW  TO  MAKE  LOVE.  —  A  complete  guide  to 
love,  courtship  and  marriage,  giving  sensible  advice, 
rules  and  etiquette  to  be  observed,  with  many  curious 
and  interesting  things  not  generally  known. 

No.  6.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ATHLETE.  —  Giving 
full  instructions  for  the  use  of  dumbbells,  Indian  clubs, 
parallel  bars,  horizontal  bars  and  various  other  methods 
of  developing  a  good,  healthy  muscle ;  containing  over 
sixty  illustrations. 

No.  7.  HOW  TO  KEEP  BIRDS.  —  Handsomely  illus¬ 
trated  and  containing  full  instructions  for  the  manage¬ 
ment  and  training  of  the  canary,  mocking  bird,  bobolink, 
blackbird,  paroquet,  parrot,  etc. 

No.  8.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  VENTRILOQUIST.— 
By  Harry  Kennedy.  Every  intelligent  boy  reading  this 
book  of  instructions  can  master  the  art,  and  create  any 
amount  of  fun  for  himself  and  friends.  It  Is  the  great¬ 
est  book  ever  published. 

No.  10.  now  TO  BOX.  —  The  art  of  self-defense  made 
easy.  Containing  over  thirty  illustrations  of  guards, 
blows,  and  the  different  positions  of  a  good  boxer. 
Every  boy  should  obtain  one  of  these  useful  and  in¬ 
structive  books,  as  it  will  teach  you  how  to  box  without 
an  instructor. 

No.  ll.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LOVE-LETTERS.  —  A  most 

complete  little  book,  containing  full  directions  for  writ¬ 
ing  love-letters,  and  when  to  use  them,  giving  speci¬ 
men  letters  for  young  and  old. 

No.  12.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO  LADIES.  — 
Giving  complete  instructions  for  writing  letters  to  ladies 
on  all  subjects ;  also  letters  of  introduction,  notes  and 
requests. 

No.  13.  HOW  TO  DO  IT;  or,  BOOK  OF  ETIQUETTE. 

—  It  is  a  great  life  secret,  and  one  that  every  young 
man  desires  to  know  all  about.  There’s  happiness  in  it. 

No.  14.  HOW  To  MAKE  CANDY.— A  complete  hand¬ 
-book  for  making  all  kinds  of  candy,  ice-creams,  syrups, 
essences  etc.  etc. 

No.  17*.  HOW  TO  DO  MECHANICAL  TRICKS.— Con¬ 
taining  complete  instructions  for  performing  over  sixty 
mechanical  tricks.  Fullv  Illustrated. 

No.  18.  HOW  TO  BECOME  BEAUTIFUL.— One  of  the 
brightest  and  most  valuable  little  books  ever  given  to 
tbe  world.  Everybody  wishes  to  know  how  to  become 
beautiful,  both  male  and  female.  The  secret  is  simple, 
and  almost  costless. 

No.  20.  HOW  TO  ENTERTAIN  AN  EVENING 
PARTY.  —  A  complete  compendium  of  games,  sports, 
card  diversions,  comic  recitals,  etc.,  suitable  for  parlor 
or  drawing-room  entertainment.  It  contains  more  for 
the  moneyV  than  any  hook  published. 

No.  21.  HOW  TO  HUNT  AND  FISH.— The  most  com¬ 
plete  hunting  and  fishing  guide  ever  published.  It  con¬ 
tains  full  instructions  about  guns,  hunting  dogs,  traps, 
trapping  and  fishing,  together  with  description  of  game 
and  fish. 

No.  23.  HOW  TO  EXPLAIN  DREAMS.  —  This  little 
book  gives  the  explanation  to  all  kinds  of  dreams,  to¬ 
gether  with  lucky  and  unlucky  days. 

No.  24.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO  GENTLE¬ 
MEN.  —  Containing  full  directions  for  writing  to  gentle¬ 
men  on  all  subjects. 

For  sale  by  all  newsdealers  or  will  be  sent  to 
any  address  on  receipt  of  price,  10  cents  per  copy, 
in  money  or  postage  stamps,  by 

HARRY  E.  WOLFF,  Publisher,  Inc. 

166  West  23d  Street  New  York 


